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ABSTRACT 

The report contains 39 speeches by cultural affairs 
ministers at a 1976 Council of Europe conference in Oslo, Norway. The 
focus is on four themes: (1) the challenge of cultural policy in a 
changing society, (2) cultural policy as an instrument for improving 
the quality of life, (3) encouraging artistic creation, and (4) 
European cultural cooperation. The conference dealt with topics such 
as nonmaterialistic values, definitions of culture, commercial 
exploitation, cultural policy as devised by various governments, 
cultural statistics, industrial mass culture, international cultural 
relations, European cultural heritage, and amateur versus 
professional values in cultural affairs. In the closing speech, the 
Norwegian Minister of Education identified the major contribution of 
the conference as one of consolidation of the desire for cultural 
cooperation among European nations. The ministers presented eight 
resolutions aimed at ensuring stronger and more coherent cooperation 
in European cultural, affairs through increased governmental support, 
stimulation of individual cultural development, dissemination of 
information, and coordination of cultural policy with policies in 
other sectors of social life. A list of participants , and an index of 
speeches are presented in the appendix. (Author/DB) 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CONFERENCE 



The ad hoc Conference of European Ministers with responsibility 
for Cultural Affairs met, following the invitation of the Norwegian 
Government, in Oslo from 15-17 June 1976. The conference was 
attended by the Cultural Affairs Ministers of the States signatory to the 
European Cultural Convention: the full participants thus comprised not 
only the 18 member states of the Council of Europe, but also Spain, 
Finland, the Holy See and Portugal, which has signed the Convention 
in February 1976. Liechtenstein participated as an observer. The 
Secretary General of the Council of Europe was Secretary of the 
Conference. 

The Oslo Conference was the first occasion for the Ministers with 
responsibility for cultura! affairs o\ the member States of the Council 
for Cultural Co-operation to compare problemi^ of cultural policy in 
relation to their shared acceptance of democratic values. 

The political importance w.^ich the Parliamentary Assembly 
attaches to the formulation of policies aimed at the cultural 
development of all members of society increased the interest of the 
Conference. Thus the Assembly's Resolution No. 624 on the democratic 
renewal of the performing arts was taken into consideration. 

Before the Conference, participating Ministers were invited to 
submit draft resolutions to the Conference, and such drafts were 
received from Finland, France, Sweden. T'jrkey and ^he United 
Kingdom. In addition, Denmark submitted a resolution during the 
Conference. 

The draft resolutions referred to above, together with background 
papers prepared by tho Secretariat, the reports prepared by the 
Council for Culti-.ral Co-cp^^atio^ and the Ministerial speeches, 
provided the backcjround maieral for the discussions in the groups 
which were fornried tc discuss each of the four themes of the 
Conference. 

1. "The Challenge to Cultural Policy in our changing society" 
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2. "Cultural Policy as an Instrument for Improving the Quality of Life 
in Town and Country Communities" 

3. "Encouraging Artistic Creation" 

4 "European Cultural Co-operation". 

The Minister also noted the reports of other Intergovernmental 
organisations which wo"' »- t;^e cultural sector, either wholly or partly 
m Europe and. in forr^ln j resolutions, noted the need to avoid 
repetition and duplicati )n ' : v ork in these bodies. 

The Council for Cultural Co-operation of the Council of Europe 
commissioned four special reports as Its contribution to the work of 
the Conference. These books are: 
"Tov^ards Cultural Democracy" by J. A. Simpson 
"The Demystitication of Culture" by Finn Jor 
"Public Aid for Creation in the Plastic Arts" by Raymonde h/Ioulin 
"Cultural Policy in Towns" by Stephen Mennel!. 

* 

Note on this report 

In preparing this report, the Secretariat considered It impossible 
to reproduce all the speeches made at the Conference and selected 
about half the addresses given. These were submitted to the 
governments concerned for approval and comment. The following 
texts are based on the results of this consultation. 

Not all the speeches were delivered by the Ministers themselves, 
it having been accepted at the beginning of the conference that 
delegates representing the Ministers might be permitted 4o speak or 
their behalf. 

The speeches are published in tha order In which they were 
presented: revision and editing have been limited to adapting spok«n 
addresses to printed texts. 

While considerable appreciation was expressed by all the 
delegates, on behalf of their Governments, of the Norwegian 
Government's generous hospitality as hosts of the conference, such 
remarks have been omitted from the printed texts in the interest of 
brevity. ^ 

* * 
8 
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Opening Address by Mr Kj0lv Egeland, 
Minister of Church and Education, Norway 



Mr Secretary General, dear colleagues, ladies and gentlemen, it 
Is a great pleasure for me. on behalf of the Norwegian government, to 
welcome you all to this ad hoc Conference of European Ministers 
responsible for cultural affairs. 

I am also very happy that the Secretary General of the Council of 
Europe, Mr Georg Kahn-Ackermann, is attending the Conference to 
which the Council is giving such valuable assistance by serving as its 
secretariat. My sincere welcome goes also to the observers present, 
representing the Parliamentary Assembly of the Council of Europe, and 
to certain European countries not members of the Council of Europe, 
or signatories to its cultural convention. Welcome also to observers 
representing other international organisations engaged in cultural 
co-operation, and finally, to representatives of the mass-media. 

The presence of observers is a useful reminder that the official 
name of the Conference does not imply that this is the first occasion 
for the governments represented here to take part in international 
conferences where cultural co-operation and national cultural policies 
are being discussed. Indeed, some of the Ministers present here today 
have memories of earlier conferences of this kind. Some stand out as 
milestones on the road towards fuller international co-operation as 
well as towards the creation of national cultural policies designed 
meet the demands of our societies of today and tomorrow. 

We hope, of course, that this conf:)rence will prove to be such a 
milestone. The follow-up work after the conference will be mainly 
decisive for that, and should therefore be given careful attention. The 
work done beforehand by many competent groups and persons is of 
lasting value and importance — that much we know before we start on 
the conference itself. 
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The themes of the conference reflect a common European, indeed 
a universal, situation. We all know that society is changing so rapidly 
and so radically that we sometimes feel we simply cannot cope with 
development itself. Also, we feel that we do not like this development 
in all its manifestations. What then can we do to frame our own 
conditions by way of cultural policy? Here is an enormously important 
challenge right under our noses - and we shall oeal with it in Theme 1. 

— ^Thei challehge.is_to make life better for more people. Can we do 
this through cultural policy? Theme II is concerned -.with this. 
"Improving the quality of life" could iriean nearly anything, and will 
always depend on the tongue talking, the eyes looking and the ears 
listening. The main point in the present connection is that we raise the 
problem of quality of life as a political question - and we do it in 
theme II. 

The formation of a society where human quality is woven into all 
possible and relevant fields and corners of society is truly a political 
issue. And this means that the problems of human values be brought 
in as a main political issue of our times. 

By proposing the encouragement and support of artistic creation 
as a specific theme, we know — and we make known — that here is a 
key word to the understanding of, and participation in values 
particularly connected with the quality of life. Art alone is not culture 
- we all know that. But certainly art Is culture. And art is more than 
things of beauty. Art is a way of understanding and interpreting man 
and man's condition — and we shall fight with these problems under 
Theme Hi, still as a political problem, that is, as a question of political 
obligation to support the creation and performance of art. 

Many words will be spoken, I presume, about cultural democracy 
or the democratisation of culture. We all want it. We all talk about it. 
We all hold it to be a first priority political goal. But what is it? 

< 

Cultural democracy is — broadly speaking — tho creation of 
conditions for everybody to establish a personal relationship with 
Shakespeare and Beethoven and Rembrandt and all the rest. But it is 
more than that. Cultural democracy is the way to find opportunities and 
initiatives to play one's own flute in life. Cultural democracy is, further, 
to understand and accept other values than one's own. It means 
personal activity. Certainly too, it means to live with dignity and 
consciousness. And that means to live socially. But at the same time, 
"ntfe is a lonely affair. And culture is part of lite. So culture Is often a 
very personal thinq, individually gained and appreciated. 
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Cultural democracy is having a hundred blossoms bloom. Different 
blossoms, yellow, blue and even ridiculous blossoms — but blossoms, 
nonetheless. 

One of my hopes for this conference Is that we should agree on, 
indeed insist on, the right to experience non-material values in a 
changing society as a common human right. A second hope of mine is 
that we may accept and-affirm the vast versatility in the field of human 
values, often called culture — accept and affirm this as a fact as well 
as a moral and a political right. 

Thirdly, I hope that we, as politicians, will agree on and stress an 
obligation to further these goals by all possible means, and accept thn 
costs they imply but refrain from converting Into dogma the values vvr 
want adopted. 

I shall not venture to define or explain what this means: but I will 
say a word of what it does not mean. Not being doapiatic dees not 
mean that we cease to discriminate on the ground oT quality, tor we 
should see the danger of nihilism in these matters. Beauty and truth 
are not greater or smaller in proportion to their number of supporters. 
A piece of art is still a piece of art even if t personally do not like it or 
understand it. As I said, I shall no'^ go into a discussion of this, but 
what 1 have in mind is, of course, among other things, the vulgar and 
ruthless exploitation of bad taste, often seen and feared in modern 
commercialised entertainment. I also have in mind exploitation of 
antt-intellectualism and irrational hatred of, for instance, arts and 
research. Those phenomena are there all the time, and we should be 
aware of them. We should especially rally to the defence of the most 
defenceless targets for commercial exploitation, namely the children. 

No, I shall not define "quality". But it is there alt the time. 

My final hope is that our discussions, our resolutions and our 
recommendations wilt be more pragmatic and practical than philo- 
sophical and academic. 

Personally, I see no conflict between individual activity and 
amateur culture on one hand and high regard for, and official support 
of professionalism on the other. The two should go together and 
mutually inspire each other. Indeed, for many people it is a process of 
highly demanding mental activity to talce part in a theatre performance, 
listen to a concert, read a good piece of fiction, and I, for one. should 
very much;.resent to be told that by so doing, I am passive and thus 
inferior. 
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But what is culture - really? Not an after-dinner pastime for 
affluent people. Not social therapy. Not that which comes after 
everything else. Culture is - well, it's a matter for politicians. 

The fourth and last item on the agenda is about European cultural 
co-operation. The countries represented here have a common ground, 
consisting of a common cultural heriUge to which they have made 
important contributions and which ccf. some of the finest achieve- 
ments and traditions of human'^.y. t'nr-ir present-day cultural life is 
based on this cultural heritage s'^ '* !l^erev:)re has more or less the 
s^-ne structure, the same cor; .mo c^round, in all the countries. And, 
this cultural life takes place m. . 's «*ring conditioned by surrounding 
economic and political sys-.ams,. which, even if they are far from 
identical, have important common features and ideas. 

This being said and stressed, let me add with all due emphasis: 
we are not the world. Our European cultural co-operation is not an 
alternative, but a supplement to cultural co-operation within other 
frameworks, global or regional. 

' Finally - and again - I wish you much welcome to Oslo. Norway's 
capital, to consider a topic which may well be called the most 
important of cur times - that is the question of a better life for man. 
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Address by Mr Georg Kahn-Ackermann, 
Secretary General of the Council of Europe 

(Extracts) 



I should like to begin by most cordially thanking the Norwegian 
authorities for hosting this first Conference of European Ministers 
responsible for Cultural Affairs. Your gathering is Indeed a significant 
development: so far we have had under our umbrella many meetings 
of Ministers of Education, but today's Conference fills a gap, as it 
allows for the first time in the history of the Council of Eurcoe the 
politicians responsible for Cultural Affairs to meet and exchange Ideas 
and, It is hoped, to agree on guidelines on cultural policies to be 
Implemented both at national level and within the Council of Europe 
and the Council for Cultural Co-operation. 

Many of you, like me, will shue Mr Egeland's opinion that it is 
almost Impossible to define culture in precise terms. One of the 
documents of our organisation describes culture as "everything which 
enables the individual to situate him or herself vis-^-vIs his environment, 
his society and his heritage; all those factors which contribute to a 
better understanding of man s position and destiny and make it 
possible for him in given circumstances to modify them". The dynamic 
and evolutionary element embodied in this description is very interesting 
and highlights the difficulties of talking of a European cultural identity. 
Europe comprises many different cultures, and this variety makes our 
common cultural weaith. When formulating policies in this respect we 
have to take into account the differences of quality and quantity of the 
cultural heritage and life in the many regions and- provinces of Europe. 

The Council of Europe Is characterised by its devotion to those 
spiritual and moral values which are the common heritage of the 
peoples of our member states. Culture and the Arts are. of course, 
both especially relevant In this context; I have already had the 
opportunity to say how difficult it is to as&:ess what culture actually 
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means to the citizens in member states. The individual's access to 
cultural goods will, no doubt, be a key issue in your discussions. I, 
personally, have always been very interested in both the problems 
which confront the European citizens as participants and consumers 
of culture, and in the status of the inventors, the authors, and producers 
of cultural goods in our society. What does the individual expect when 
he takes up a book, looks at a painting or goes to the theatre, cinema 
or ballet? 1 suggest that his feelings and his expectations are of a 
fairl/ complex nature. I do not know whether the word "Schaulust", 
which in my mother tongue - and not only according to Sigmund 
Freud - has the double mea ning of desire to watch and pleasure in 
watching, is of help in this context, but it is possibly the essential 
motivation of those enjoying performing arts - and, of course, Greek 
philosophers state that being entertained in itself forms a cultural 
value. 

Modern society is faced with a situation where there is a dramatic 
confrontation between culture as a product to be consumed by the 
masses, and the so-called elitist approach, where the few who are 
initiated enjoy a deliberately sophisticated performance, or works of 
art. One of the essential questions which should at least tentatively be 
answered by your Conference is, therefore, the relationship between 
art and genuine cultural development. 

In our societies, the cultural responsibility of individuals, and their 
freedom to choose what forms of culture they may w^sh to pursue and 
enjoy, exists in principle. Nevertheless, modern civilisation, with its 
often despotic impact, very often makes a mockery of this right and 
confronts us with the nightmare of a society of TV watchers of third-rate 
programmes. This is where the issue of the role of the state comes in. 
We well know that in states governed by different political regimes 
from ours, certain arts benefit from a top priority as regards subsidies. 
Hardly anywhere in our member states can it be imagined that 3,000 
people a night would be able to attend a most grandiose performance 
by the Bolshoi ensemble for a nominal admission fee. 

In line with our statutory philosophy, the Council of Europe tries 
above all to uphold individual freedoms and, therefore, can only 
endorse and promote state subsidies of the arts if all the guarantees 
for the individb^i'G freedom of expression are granted - we should not 
iose sight of this aspect. 

But we must rei\am aware of all the risks Involved in a situation 
where true artistic creation appears to be the preserve of a cultural 
elite and where the rest of the public has little option but to consume 
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the conformist and more or less vulgar products dictated by 
commercially motivated fashions. 

An essential point in implementing cultural policies is to obtain 
the participation of citizens. Inside the system of freedoms and 
fundamental rights in which, we believe, the state can only be a 
guarantor of civilisation but not of culture. It is for the citizens to take 
Into their own hands the cultural destinies of their communities. The 
discussion which will take place here on socio-cultural community 
development will be most interesting as it will, in particular, also allow 
for an exchange of views on the problems of the quality of life, of which 
culture is an essential element in our modern world and in particular 
in present day urban environments — and of course the scale of the 
urban problem is gigantic, its dimensions manifold, its components 
complex; 

Cultural policy as devised by governments is usually s compromise 
between the taste and the needs of the majority of citizens and the 
dynamic trends of a minority of creators and others. There is nowadays 
:a tendency to give priority to the cultural life in towns and regions. 
The CCC has dealt extensively with the problems of socio-cultural 
community development. Of course, some of the larger towns in 
member states are in a position to devote considerable money to 
animation projects and to the establishment of regional cultural 
centres, but we should be fair and take into account that culture 
should also be accessible to the rural population and the inhabitants 
of peripheral zones and small communities. The role of the mass 
media and in particular the role of radio and television in this respect 
should be reviewed, a task in which a few years ago, the Parliamentary 
Assembly's cultural committee set a good example. Democracy calls 
for the confirmation of citizens as individuals in their social, cultural 
and geographical surroundirigs. In this respect, the support which 
central authorities should grant to regional cultural manifestations 
play a vital role. Regional cultures are threatened everywhere by 
pseudo-cultural fashions, promoted in a few capitals. At the same 
time, new cultural developments are questioned and beluiied as they 
seem to appear subversive. But is it not true that man, who in every 
situation wishes to be able to ask questions about himself, about his 
life and about his society, ultimately puts these questions to the 
politicians? This link between cultural life and politics is a permanent 
one and we all know that when the life of a community or a nation is 
at stake, the intellectuals are among the first to join the resistance 
against invasion and tyranny. 
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' Another Important problem Is the protection of the artistic 
performance as such. International conventions, as well as legislation 
in some of our member states, indeed provide for some legal copyright 
protection of the artist's performance, of the creation of the individual 
Interpretation by an actor of a certain role, of choreographers, and so 
on But more often than not works of art and historic performances 

""remain unprotected and therefore do not yield to their authors the well 
deserved benefit which basically gives them their means to live. I am 

-indeed aware that the Convention signed on 26 October 1961 in Rome, 
under the aeriis of UNESCO and the Berne Union protecting the rights 
of artists and performers, in particular as regards radio and television 
productions, provides some of the answers to this problem, but 
unfortunately not many of our member states have ratified it so far. 

Public lending rights is another aspect of this problem and I was 
' gratified to r^ad about the concern expressed by many British MPs on 
this matter in the recent debates in the House of Commons. Progressive 
legislation in the Federal Republic of Germany, Austria, the Scan- 
dinavian countries and the United Kingdom take care of the artists' 
and authors' interests, in particular by guaranteeing them a share-out 
on the royalties of their public performances and on radio and 
television broadcasts as well as on public libraries. I also ought to 
mention the case law in France, which grants the protection of "droits 
voisins" of copyright, or the anglo-saxon notion of ancillary rights. I 
submit that there is a case for an initiative from your conference, 
through the Council of Europe, to embark our member states into an 
effort of coherent European co-operation and legislation in this field. 
In short I think, though I know this is regarded very critically in many 
administrations, that this conference should recommend a new effort 
in harmonising the copyright laws and all the legislation protecting 
intellectual properties among the member states of the Council of 
Europe . . . 
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Address by Mr Franz Karasek 
Chairman of the Committee on Culture and 
Education of the Parliamentary Assembly 
of the Council of Europe 

A glance at the conference agenda shows that it agrees and 
corresponds with the concerns and difficulties which have exercised 
the Assembly over the past year: we have a great deal in common as 
regards topics and objectives. The Secretary General Mr Kahn- 
Ackermann, has already mentioned that in the spring we held in 
Athens, through the kind hospitality of our Greek friends, a symposium 
on the future of the performing arts. 1 am grateful to Mr Kahn- 
Ackermann for drawing attention to Resolution 624, which we adopted 
in the Parliamentary Assembly last May with this meeting of European 
Ministers of Culture in mind. The basic idea and theme of our 
symposium and our resolution was the democratic renewal of the 
performing arts. 

When we speak of democratisation oV culture or of democratisation 
of the arts, we mean primarily the need to make the arts and culture 
accessible to all sections of the population. It is frequently held that it 
is wrong to confine art to an elite, so that only this elite might enjoy it. 
And so one of the basic considerations, which 1 believe is as important 
to you as to us as representatives of the legislature, is how to ensure 
that all sections of the population share In culture, including those who 
hitherto have not had access to it. However, I quite agree with what 
the Chairman said in his opening address, that democratisation of art 
is something more than this process, it is a matter also of stimulating 
individual cultural activity. 

The question of the democratisation of art is closely bound up 
with the question of how to make sensible use of our leisure time 
which, as a result of shortening working hours, is continually increasing. 
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This le(*d3 on to other considerations: how to encourage people to use 
their increasing leisure time for cultural activities, how to persuade 
th^m to regard culture as a worthwhile leisure activity, and in this 
chain of inter-related questions, we come to the role of the school. 
Fortunately, it is increasingly felt that education and culture are 
inseparable, and that the school nowadays has a function to perform 
in introducing people to art. The next point we must realise is that the 
state has a paricular role to play in this whole process and not just 
that of providing money, to which it has frequently been confined 
hitherto in the cultural sphere. The state indeed ought to play the 
greater part in making cultural creativity possible, but with the 
important reservation that it must not itself control art. It must play its 
part in such a way that freedom, which the Council of Europe regards 
as so important, in many spheres of lite, prevails also in the field of art 
and culture. 

So we reach the further set of problems concerning the artist's 
participation in the formulation of cultural policy as a whole. This is a 
relatively new idea, over which there is still hesitation in many states. 
In the past the state confined itself to the role of providing funds and 
subsidies, so that the question hardly arose, except on the political 
level. The artist's participation in this decision making process has 
therefore not yet become accepted practice in our countries. 

People are indeed now beginning to ask whether it is not the duty 
of the state to make some provision for the artist's material welfare, 
and to provide him with social security as is done for other sections of 
the population. 

To return to the financial aspect, the state has today become a 
patron in many fields, that is to say we have all become patrons. When 
I say all of us. I mean the taxpayer and especially the anonymous 
taxpayer who makes funds available for cultural activity, without 
himself enjoying it. 

I come from a country. Austria, which spares no efforts in this 
fiold. Just to enable our four state theatres to put on daily performances, 
thQ Austrian taxpayer has to fork out some 3 million schillings a day. 
to cover the deficit. I am not against allocation of public money in this 
way. but by mentioning it I would like to emphasise the responsibility 
falling upon those who allocate the money and to make it clear that 
the state's responsibility is toward those who provide the money, that 
is to say the taxpayer, all of us . . . 
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Address by Mr E. Pouchpa Dass, 
Observer from UNESCO 



I would like to thank you for giving me this opportunity to convey 
to such a distinguished assembly the greetings and best wishes of 
Mr Amadou-Mahtar M'bow, Director General of UNESCO, and to greet 
this city of Oslo, the capital of a country which does so much for the 
cause of peace and security in the world. 

Quite apart from the excellent and effective relations which unite, 
the Council of Europe and UNESCO and the complementary nature of 
our respective activities, the invitation extended to the Director General 
to be present at this meeting was felt as a gesture of esteem and trust. 

The similarity of the vocations and the pursuit of common 
objectives account for the coroperation spontaneously established 
between the Council of Europe and UNESCO. 

Never has the importance of this co-operation been more evident 
than at this time, when we see relations between industrialised powers 
exposed to profound changes which, just as much as the advancement 
of developing countries, call for the establishment of a new inter- 
national order as the only way of substituting harmony and justice for 
the law of the jungle and the chaos produced by national selfishness. 

However, this co-operation must not be limited to the work of our 
two institutions. International organisations do not constitute entities 
in their own right; they are essentially, as their name implies, 
instruments, that is, instruments to inspire, co-ordinate and, where 
appropriate, support the actions of their member nations. The 
problems, resources and the machinery of decision to be found are 
allocated on the national and sometimes even the regional level and it 
is there that our respective activities must be located and demonstrate 
their profound solidarity. 

This is why a regional organisation like the Council of Europe, 
where parliamentarians play an important role, can give practical 
effect to the results of the process of reflection which an international 
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organisation like UNESCO tries to promote on a world scale with 
regard to certain aspects of the future of our civilisation. 

I would merely like to recall the notion recently unknown or only 
vaguely apprehended, of cultural policies, related to the cultural 
aspect of development, the encouragement of artistic creation and the 
Improvement of the quality of life and also the various international 
instruments drawn up under the auspices of the organisation, to 
mention no more than these few examples. 

* 

Hit * 

Europe can legitimately be proud of having given birth to 
potentially universal cultures, which remain perennially fertile far 
beyond Its frontiers. These European cultures, however old their roots, 
are far from having exhausted their vigour. 

Quite on the contrary, everywhere there has been a burgeoning of 
research, critical enquiry and creative innovations which bear witness 
to what appears to be an inexhaustable fertility. And beyond their 
diversity, these cultures evidently constitute a common civilisation, 
which has brought together the peoples of Europe . . . 

By virtue of Its constitution and composition. UNESCO is always 
aware of these truths in their infinite variety and unfailingly, against 
wind and tide, makes use of its capacity to use what is best in the 
various nations to establish connections between them and draw them 
closer together. 

For this reason a conference of the Ministers of Culture of the 
member countries of the Council of Europe is in the eyes of UNESCO 
a major event whose consequences could be considerable not only 
for the member countries of the Council but also for the rest of the 
world, which is observing and listening. 

Your agenda promises much, as do the excellent documents 
prepared for the occasion. The four themes of discussion, which are of 
course of prime concern to your countries, are at the very heart of 
UNESCO^s interests, that Is, of those of the whole international 
community. 

The conclusions you reach will no doubt inspire the delegations 
of your countries at the next general conference of UNESCO, this 
autumn in Nairobi, and will thereby Influence the aims of the 
organisation in the field of culture ... 

Please allow me, in conclusion, once again to express our 
attachment to common ideals and the most fervent wish that your 
work should meel^with every success and arouse the widest interest. 
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THEME I 



The Challenge to Cultural Policy 
in our Changing Society 
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introductory address by Mr B. Zachrisson 
Minister of Education and Cultural Affairs, 

Sweden 



Sociologists are sometimes valuable colleagues in our cultural 
policy work. They help us to map out the reality we want to change 
and they measure the results, of our reforms. 

In the rich storehouse of cultural statistics that we have at our 
command there are some facts which have riveted my attention, in 
particular those describing people's reading habits and their ways of 
relating, to music. Investigations show that nearly every Swede devotes 
2—3 hours a week to reading. The weekly time spent on reading is 
about the same for everybody. There are differences of reading habits, 
of course, but these do not consist in how much one reads but rather 
in what one reads. A similar pattern holds true for music. The 
well-educated are admittedly more diligent concert-goers than others. 
Blue-collar workers are not seen so often in the concert halls. But they 
listen to" music, especially the programmes broadcast on the radio. 
When It comes to private musicrmaking, many a white-collar worker 
likes to tinkle the piano. The blue-collar workers for their part prefer 
the accordion and the guitar. 

To my mind, these small observations, so plain and self-evident in 
themselves, pose a real challenge to us as cultural politicians. For us, 
they exemplify that all people need the possibilities for the experience 
and expression given by a cultural life. Just how that need is to be 
met will depend very much on each and everyone*s upbringing and 
situation in life. 

These observations remind us of the risks that accompany a 
traditional cultural policy, one that conserves a society where different 
groups diverge widely in their capabilities for taking part in the 
national life and are therefore isolated from each other and easily 
come into conflict with each other. 
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The data which the sociologists give us about people's reading 
and music-llstening habits are Important background material when we 
are called upon to decide' what policy we shall pursue to achieve a 
higher degree of equality in the cultural sphere. To a very great 
extent, the ability of people to take part in the cultural life is 
determined by: 

— the social environment they have grown up in; 

— the education they have received; 

— what part of the country they live in; 

— the economic sources they command; 

— the conditions they have at their workplaces; 

— their leisure activities. 

The prospects for a broad participation in cultural activities are of 
course not solely created by the reforms we make in the cultural 
sphere. Of equal importance are: 

— the guidelines along which we build up our school system (as was 
mentioned by Mr Karasok); 

— the opportunities we offer for enrolment in adult education; 

— the planning of the new residential environment; 

— the legislation for working hours and vacations; 

— the conditions of the working environment and the influence 
employees are permitted to exercise over their own work situation. 

But perhaps a little crudely, cultural policy can be said to be much 
too important a matter to be entrusted solely to cultural politicians. 

In Sweden, we are endeavouring to turn our modern society into 
a welfare society, one where all people are guaranteed employment 
and good living conditions, help when they fall III and security In their 
old age. Welfare policy forms an integral part of man's emancipation 
process. In this process, the fight for cultural democracy is a self- 
evident ingredient. Social security is not worth much unless it gives us 
guarantees for human growth and development. Security In old age is 
a good thing, but we cannot enjoy it without bitterness if we are forced 
to feel that we could never realise our innate potential during our 
active years, were never given the chance to express ourselves on, 
and affect, our own situation. Our modern society is caught in the 
midst of never-ending transformation, a rapid process in many 
respects. We Invoke new technologies to help us. The Industrial 
development keeps on rolling. New communities spring up and the 
human condition changes, but so does the scope which allows people 
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themselves to assume responsibility for, and bring an Influence to bear 
upon, the social development. 

In many of the countries that are reprssented at this conference, 
a lively debate has been waged in recent years about participation in 
management and decision-making in private enterprise. 

All those who strive to extend participation in the decision-making 
process to the employees come up against this question: does an 
ordinary manual worker really have enough knowledge and experience 
to be able to assume responsibility for a company's management? 
That question admits of only one answer: anyone who dedicates his 
labour to the best interests of his employer day after day, year in 
and year out — has important pictures of reality to contribute to a 
discussion on the running and development of the company. The 
workers' experience must, then, be interwoven with a knowledge of 
broader economic and technical complexes to which they should have 
access. 

The steps taken in my country, as in some others, towards 
increased workers' participation were promptly followed up by an 
intensive study campaign - amongst union officials, mounted and 
sponsored ,by the wage-earner organisations. Swedish workplaces 
have long been the venue of a massive study programme which focuses 
especially on improving the basic learning of the lower educated. All 
the patient work of helping people to improve their command of their 
native language, to train themselves to express their opinions and to 
understand public and business affairs has been combined with more 
colourful cultural ingrediertts which whet the imagination and impart 
momentum to the debate. 

In their new plays, theatre groups capture topical aspects of the 
working environments and trade union work. Many of our travelling 
exhibitions deal with problems of the working environment. The 
harnessing of amateur theatre to the union cause is a subject we can 
study on the display pa.iels li^ the lobbies outside conference rooms. 
Artists have taken employment at workplaces and taken part in 
production, after which they have contributed io the debate by 
expressing their experiences in pictures. 

In^thls way, cultural policy is directly harnessed to the task of 
expanding economic democracy. People who formerly did not dare 
speak their minds are now joining In public debiite. The objective of 
enlarging freedom of speech may be realised vhen such a cultural 
policy is developed within the employment sector. As I see it, these 
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are the uppermost goals for cultural policy in our changing cociety: to 
protect freedom of speech; to create the conditions for using that 
freedom; to broaden the opportunities for its expression, so that new 
groups may make themselves heard in the debate, if our society is 
going to evolve as we wish, many people will have to commit 
themselves actively to creating the future. The European society 
abounds in possibilities. We have fantastic technical resources at our 
command. The question of how these are to be tapped cannot be left 
(exclusively) to the increasingly specialised technicians. 

It is a matter for urgent concern throughout society. Economic 
development is leading towards greater integration both within and 
between countries. Counterweights are needed to stem the rising tide 
of commercial forces. Multinational commercial companies have at 
their disposal much more efficient instruments than we as polltlcans 
have in our international co-operation. 

There is a risk that we attach importance solely to the instruments 
at our command, and that we do itot pay enough attention to the 
forces in cultural life which are beyond our control. Free international 
co-operation also gives *ree scope to those whose collaboration in the 
distribution of cultural products is primarily coiTimercially motivated. 

We all know what influence these products can have: 

— They expose us to attitudes and standards which directly 
counteract the demoL atic development of our society. 

— They can result in a passivity contrary to the political goals of 
participation and activity. 

— They affect the socially and culturally disadvantaged groups more 
seriously than others — especially the children, as was pointed out 
by our Chairman in his opening speech. 

We are all aware of these risks and that commercial powers may 
prevent the development of qualitative criteria. This awareness must 
be reflected in our discussions on the st.ategy for cultural policy in 
our different countries. 

lif our countries are going to endure, and continue developing as 
opm societies, we must provide scope for an intensive debate where 
tronchant criticism can be levelled at all those who wield power and 
influence, and v/here there are guarantees for the mutual exchange oif 
differing views. 

For these reasons, I find it natural to describe cultural policy as a 
policy for freedom of expression. 
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In my opinion, a cultural policy will have to work along the 
following three lines. 

First, there must be measures v/hich guarantee quality and diversity 
In cultural affairs. Here we have traditional features such as financial 
support of the traditional u.watre, opera, the visual art and the 
performance of serious music. But there are also new and ever more 
pressing needs:, guarantees for publications on many topics, an 
abundance of periodicals, open press debates, and a variety of 
productions of high quality in the cinemas, on the radio and on TV. 

Second, systematic exertion is necessary to ensure that high 
standiiirds reach all parts of the country and aU groups of the population. 
The passwords here are "decentralisation" and "extension of activity". 
This activity must interest new audiences; we must also learn to give 
priorities to groups formerly debarred from cultural life. 

Third, cultural policy must allow people to take a personal part in 
artistic creation. We must encourage amateurs by studying different 
artistic modes of expression, and widening opportunities to use these 
modes to express thoughts and feelings. And still on terms laid down 
by the amateurs. The professionally active artist need not have his 
field of work circumscribed because. a municipality illustrates Its local 
policy with a photographic exhibit or because interested scribes 
contribute to the preservation of local culture by writing their 
biographies. On the contrary, as the Secretary General, Mr Kahn- 
Ackermann, said in his speech, interest in, and respect for, the 
professional work will grow when talented persons are p8rmi*tGd to 
test their abllitiy in earnest. 

Within each of these three fields, the importance of freedom of 
speech is obvious. Without a diversified literature, a free dramatic art 
and an independent, all round press, we shall never establish the open 
and critical debate required for true democracy. 

Without activities which stimulate expression and creation in men, 
we shall never be effective in widening freedom of.speexh. 

The success of cultural policy very much depends on the possible 
relationship with locai circumstances and on the possibility of contact 
with the intended audience. It has therefore been quite natural for us 
In the Nordic countries to transfer cultural policy functions to our 
broadly based organisations representing the strong popular move- 
ments. 
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To a groat extent, modern Nordic society is an offspring of large 
popular movements. The free church, the temperance, the labour 
organisations, the trade unions and the co-operative movements all 
emerged around the turn of the century in protest against an unjust 
society based on privilege. These organisations evolved into powerful 
generators of social change and have been entrusted with important 
duties in most sectors. 

Many popular movements have sponsored their own cultural 
programmes from the very beginning. They have built their own 
houses, created their own institutions and themselves financed most of 
their operations. It has been utterly axiomatic for us, after having 
gradually built up our resources, to pursue a conscious cultural 
policy, to latch-on to the popular movement traditions, and transfer 
duties to the organisations. 

Thanks to the strength that the popular movements have in our 
countries, and the trust they enjoy, i( has been possible to give them 
the individual freedom to control activities financed by public money. 
As a result, we can adjust rapidly and flexibly to current needs and can 
accommodate wider influence on operational planning. The favourable 
results of the interaction between organs of government and the free 
life of organised groups are perhaps the most important contribution^ 
the Nordic countries can offer to a European discussion of cultural 
policy in our changing society. 
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Address by Mr Ludwig von Moos, 
former Federal Councillor, Switzerland 

I 

In the last few years educitlon and culture have assumed a vory 
important placer- in the political life of Europe. There is a variety of 
reasons for this. Speakers here have quite rightly drawn attention to 
the close links between social and political progress on the one hand 
and cultural development on the other. W6 have no difficulty accepting 
many of the ideas put forward on this subject, especially since a 
purely aejithetic concept of culture has always been rejected in my 
country. According to Max Frisch, one of our best known writers, 
culture as far as we are concerned consists primarily in the sum of a 
people's civic behaviour and reside$ more in a community attitude 
than in the artistic or scientific masterpiece of any ony citizen. I feel it 
important, however, to point out that, whilst depending on social and 
political conditions, culture also constitutes an independent sector 
essentially related to the mind and to ethics and which can in its 
various manifestations only partially be related to economic and social 
conditions. In particular the quality of cultural creation, which must be 
the main object of public or private sponsorship, is not simply a 
function of these conditions. One cannot consider culture only in the 
light of its dependence on the standard of living or technical progress 
or mainly in the light of its impact on the social importance or position 
of the population groups to which it is addressed. Cultural achievements 
have an intrinsic value. 

If we assert the primacy of the spiritual as over the material, it is 
because we are convinced it also provides a justification for its claim 
to independence vis-^-vIs the state. For this reason cultural activities 
cannot be planned in the same way as other sectors of public activity 
and measures to encourage culture often have no immediate politicaif 
purpose. For the historian Jacob Burckhardt, the state and culture 
were* opposing forces. !t follows that in certain circumstance3 conflict 
can arise in the relations between culture and the state, 
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Starting from these general comments, I would like to give a brief 
account of some principles of Swiss cultural policy. I am referring to 
the principles of subsidiarity or complementarity and federalism, which 
enable every citizen to take a direct part in cultural policy-making, and 
this is in our eyes an essential condition for the development of a 
democratic culture, which means individual participation end a diversity 
of opinions and modes of artistic expression. In a word we are 
concerned with freedom of artistic creation. 

In our federal system, whose origins are linked to the right to 
resist as it was known in Christendom in the Middle Ages, there is 
still a certain opposition to rules imposed from above and also to the 
will to power on the part of the state. Thus the authorities responsible 
for cultural policy have long been of the opinion that the task of the 
state as regards cultural policy consists not so much in undertaking 
activities itself as in helping and encouraging the action of free and 
spontaneous forces. For this reason cultural life is to a large extent 
privately run. The result is that any citizen who is interested has many 
possibilities of taking a direct and active part in cultural life and that 
the action of the state is deliberately restricted. 

The participation of the individual in cultural life and in the 
decisions on cultural policy is furthermore decisively encouraged by 
the fact ~ and here I touch upon the second principle - that cultural 
policy is less a matter for the central state than for the member states, 
i.e. the cantons, and within these, the local authorities. Indeed, it is in 
the framework of these public au».horities, which are generally small 
enough for the citizen to obtain an overall view of the situation, that 
our referendum democracy frequently requires him to adopt a position 
on questions of cultural policy. I might mention an example which is 
known outside our country, namely the vote by which a few years ago 
the citizens of Basle took a decision on a special appropriation of 
several million francs to acquire two Picassos for the art gallery. 

The vote was preceded by a long public debate, in which 
representatives of all sections of the population took part. This public 
discussion of all the arguments for and against this expenditure, which 
was finally decided on by a large majority, made a broad section of 
the public aware of the meaning and nature of modern art. This in turn 
gave the public a greater awareness of the value of its art gallery. 

In a country with 4 language groups belonging to different cultural 
spheres, uncompromising federalism is a political necessity, above all 
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In the cultural field. It also encourages the creation of a great number 
of cultural strong-points, which means not only that account can be 
taken of the diversity of cultural needs and aspirations, but also that 
the preservation of a spread of opinions and forms of artistic 
expression Is ensured. Conferring the widest possible powers on the 
smaller authorities Is In our view one of the means of fighting against 
the uniformity of needs and ways of life, brought about by the 
development of an industrial society which may spell the end of all 
that distinguishes a particular individual or group. We are aware of 
the dangers of this system, In particular of the risk of uneven cultural 
development In the varicus regions. It is one of the objects of the 
Federal authorities' cultural policy to take whatever measures are 
required to prevent this. These drawbacks are up to a certain point the 
price we have to pay for spiritual and cultural diversity, whose 
conservation and encouragement constitute the first aim of our cultural 
policy. 

I agree that the important thing about freedom of artistic 
creativity, a principle recognised by all democratic states, which 
practically no one objects to in theory, is how to put it into practice 
especially when it comes to taking measures to encourage the creators 
of works of culture. In our view what matters when a state provides 
economic support is not only the extent of its financial assistance, but 
also the 'vay - by whom and now - it is provided. In order to make 
sure that political authorities do not take advantage of such measures 
of encouragement to bring Influence to bear on Intellectual and cultural 
activities, our central government and many cantonal governments 
entrust the task of taking such measures to organisations Independent 
of the state, such as foundations. 

However, if it is true to say that there can be no cultural policy 
without money. It is just as true to say that in this field in particular 
material assistance alone is not enough. The present economic 
situation provides enough evidence for all of us of the limits of material 
gro^Mh; for some this is a problem. But it can aisc have a beneficial 
effect if we seize the opportunity to take more interest in the 
non-material values of life, such as the family, our historical 
background, community problems and spiritual matters. I am convinced 
that our society can only be renewed through reflecting on a scale of 
values which attributes primacy^ to the spiritual. This Is our supreme 
objective which must apply equally to cultural policy. 
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Address by Mgr Zabkar, 
Apostolic delegate to Holy See 



The Holy See has always been Interested in culture, like Indeed 
all Christians belonging to the various faiths. This interest is still alive 
today, at a time when man feels that a consumer and welfare society, 
conceived in somewhat materialistic terms, sometimes poses an 
Insidious threat to his spirit of contemplation, of personal initiative, of 
creative liberty, of anxious search tor the many facela of truth and 
beauty, that is, to his relationship with art and culture. In this connection, 
the delegation of the Holy See is pleased tc confirm before this 
Important assembly the very aspirations expressed by the Second 
Vatican Council: 

"It is now possible to free most of humanity from the misery of 
Ignorance. Therefore, the duty most consonant with our times, 
especially for Christians, is that of worl<ing diligently for fundamental 
decisions to be tal<en in economic and political affairs, both on the 
national and international level, which will everywhere recognize and 
satisfy the right of all to a human and social culture in conformity 
with the dignity of the human person without any discrimination of 
raca, sex, nation, religion, or social conditions." 

All should therefore be provided - says the Council - with 
sufficient cultural assets, especially those which constitute "basic 
culture", in order that a very great nunnber of people shall not be 
prevented by illiteracy and lack of initiative from contributing in truly 
human fashion to the common good. 

From the point of view of helping towards the cultural development 
of the individual and of society, the delegation of the Holy See 
sincerely hopes that this Conference may be a step on the way 
towards greater cultural fulfilment, on the scale of the individual, the 
natural centre of any really human policy; on the scale of the family, 
the window through which man casts his first glance over the complex 
and inspiring panorama of the world; on the scale of spontaneous 
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cultural and artistic associations, which, being the fruit of liberty and 
consequent elective affinities, deserve the respect of all those who 
have at heart Jegltimate and creative sponsorship In the field of culture 
and art; and finally on the municipal, regional, national and European 
scale. No culturally united Europe, we will certainly agree, must ever 
Ignore the multiple roots. Including the Christian roots, of the various 
human and social strata which have contributed to its creation. Here 
as In other fields the recognition and application of th6 principle of 
solidarity seems to be particularly desirable. As regards the Holy See, 
I would like to recall its determination to continue to encourage 
everything which is truly cultural and artistic. Whatever Is worthy of 
being called culture and art can never be dissociated from goodness 
and beauty; for, in the opinion of the Holy See, ethics and aesthetics 
must always be related and never be separated if they are to be real 
human values. 

As in the past, the Catholic Church will therefore continue to open 
its doors to artists and craftsmen, as the border line botween their 
respective professions and trades remains indefinable, in the past 
there was the period of the obscure yet sublime builders of Norman 
and Gothic cathedrals, the period of the great masters of the 
Renaissance and the Barooue. In the present the Church invites ail 
creators of beauty, such as architects, sculptors, painters, cabinet- 
makers, engravers and composers to design new places for prayer, to 
create liturgical objects worthy of their purpose and intelligible to 
believers and if possible also to non-believers, to discover new 
harmonies and melodies which will stand comparison with the sublime 
quality of Gregorian chant In the present as in the past, the purpose 
Is the same: to remind man that he is also spirit and that his spirit Is 
something eternal, a spark of eternal beauty. This is precisely what 
was meant by the f^nal message of the Council: The Church has long 
been your ally. You have built and decorated Its temples, celebrated 
Its dogmas, enriched Its liturgy; you have helped it convey its divine 
message in the language of form and figure, to make the invisible 
v/orld apprehensible. In the present as In the past, the Church needs 
you, turns to you. The world in which we live needs beauty to avoid 
sinking into despair. The whole world, all men need beauty. Beauty, 
like truth. Is what brings joy to the heart of man; it is a precious fruit 
that withstands the passage of time, that outlives generations and 
brings them to commune in admiration, through the work of your 
hands. May these hands be pure and disinterested. Remember that you 
are the guardians of beauty in the world. 
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Address by Mr Kalevi Kivisto 
Minister of Education, Responsible for Cultural 
Affairs, Finland 

It is a well-known fact that not all social Institutions develop at an 
equal pace: development in some sectors is particularly rapid, whereas 
other sectors lag behind. I believe that the phenomenon called cultural 
life quite accurately reflects this fact in most countries. The cultural 
policies of governments and their administration have not been able 
to keep pace with the rapid changes that have shaped cultural 
activities. 

The last two decades have brought about a severe and even 
unprecedented crisis in culture and cultural behaviour. The transition 
has been caused primarily by the rapici development and pbpu- 
larisation of mass media as well as the explosive growth.of industrially- 
produced mass culture. Behind these changes are the introduction of 
more effective production and marketing methods in the culture 
industry. As a result of these developments, the problem of indus- 
trialised countries is not - to express it in strong terms - the quantity 
of the cultural supply, but its forms, content and quality. The quality of 
industrially- produced mass culture has deteriorated in part, and 
intentional violence, for4Q§tance has increased. I find this particularly 
alarming as regards the culttn-al goods directed at children. 

it is obvious that, in their cultural policies, governments have not 
given adequate attention to the new circumstances created by the 
rapid growth of industrially-produced culture. Public cultural policy and 
cultural administration are largely concerned with issues related to 
traditional art forms and institutions — v/hich are important as such - 
but they seem little worried about ne>7 problems caused by 
industrially-produced mass culture. 

I represent a small country at this conference. Finland has about 
four and a half million Inhabitants, the country is sparsely populated 
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and the people speak a language which is not related to any of the 
: ,.' languages represented at our meeting. As I see it, the problems of 
industrially-produced mass culture are particularly acute in small 
countries and small language areas. Let mo illustrate my ppint of 
view with a few examples: 

Nearly ail films presented in Finland are of foreign origin, for our 
domestic film production has diminished to a few feature films a year. 
This is a result of the pressures which foreign imports and competition 
with television have created. It may be difficult for representatives* of 
bigger countries even to imagine that the Finnish audience must watch 
. films spol<en in a language which they do not understand and 
consequently resort to subtitles at the bottom of the screen. This even 
applies to imported television programmes which fill a considerable 
portion of the transmitting time. Close to 100 per cent of comic bool<s 
sold in Finland also come from abroad. The corresponding figure for 
records is some 60 per cent. 

This spate of industrial mass culture is primarily a challenge, 
implying new tasl<s for cultural policies carried out by governments ii 
their own countries. It is of great importance that we strive to safeguai d 
the position of domestic production in the most vulnerable areas of 
the culture industry. In my view, this can, and in some cases must, be 
done through public measures. In Finland, domestic film production 
and the supply of cultural goods intended for children have been 
considered as areas which are regarded as most vulnerable. 

Efforts to eliminate prevailing inequalities in cultural life demand 
that cultural policy be closely linl<ed with social progress and its 
democratisation. By removing the obstacles caused by educational, 
economic, social and regional inequalities, we also create the real 
preconditions for developing cultural democracy. On the other hand, 
the democratisation of cultural life affects the overall democratisation 
of society in a positive direction. An intellectually active and creative 
individual is able to view himself and the society around him in a much 
more conscious and critical way. He is more willing to act as an agent 
. of change for a more human, and intellectually richer, life. 

The problem of industrially-produced mass culture cannot be 
solved by governmental measures alone. By their price policy and by 
taking advantage of their monopoly position, supranational enterprises 
■ can deprive domestic production o[ its chances, force domestic cultural 
products out of the market, and destroy the basis of cultural policy. 
. ' i international trade offers examples of agreements which aim at 
• protecting national production and preserving the level of domestic 
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Input in certain vulnerable areas of production. Is It not time to accept 
culture as the kind of area of production worth protecting? 



Mass culture is typically supranational. The contents of mass 
communication have either been produced by supranational enterprises 
or they represent foreign origin, at least in ideals and ideas. 
Supranational culture has frequently a suffocating effect on national 
and ethnic cultures. It is therefore quite natural that the spread of 
mass culture has resulted in a lively debate and attitudes of opposition. 
However, opposing attitudes alone are not enough to solve problems 
in either cultural policy or other areas of social policy. They cannot be 
solved simply by condemning, or preventing, internationar cultural 
imports. 

I would like to conclude by emphasising that lso'r*ion offers no 
sensible solution to the problems of international interaction in today's 
world. Even if we are opposed to supranational mass culture, 
international cultural and informational exchange should not be 
hampered as a result. 
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Address by Lord Donaldson, 
Minister for the Arts UK 



One of the particular advantages in coming to a Conference of 
colleagues in other countries is the discipline imposed by having to 
explain one's own domestic policies in a context, and with a 
vocabulary, which can be understood by others. The Conference 
concerns Ministers of "Culture": it may therefore disconcert those 
who do not know our ways that we in the United Kingdom have no 
cultural policies. We have policies for what we call "the arts"; we 
have policies for leisure, for sport, for education throughout life, for 
the social services; and we are increasingly framing policies for what 
we call the environment. But we have no policies for "culture" as such. 
We regard it as part of government as a whole. 

Let me identify two complementary strands in our policies for the 
arts. The first is for the Identification of excellence and its 
encouragement and preservation against the ravages of time, costs, 
and forgery. I think we can claim a good record here with our national 
collections, our national companies, our national oirhestras. and the 
programme of support for which the Arts Council of Great Britain was 
established In 1946. Some have argued that we have concentrated too 
much on London - but In what country has that kind of argument 
never been made? One cannot spread excellence unless one has 
developed or preserved it somewhere: and it is an important part of 
our policy to spread the best in the arts as widely as possible 
throughout the country. 

But this is only one of two basic tasks. At the opposite end of the 
spectrum we must spread the arts in quite a different sense: but one 
which is of equal importance If national policies for the arts to be both 
comprehensive and successful. This opposite task is to ensure that 
everyone has the fullest opportunity to involve himself in artistic activity 
and thus to come to realise — more emphatically than in any other 
way — the value and the enjoyment of participation In the arts. 
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We need dlfforenl standards by which to judge this: excellence 
here means something quite different from the canons of attainment 
vMch, for example, the Arts Council applies in giving its support to 
established performers. Excellence in this aspect is to be judged by 
the involvement of the performer and the extent to which he thereby 
becomes identified with the arts. This is of course a more controversial 
subject but I suspect that it is the one on which this Conference will 
be chiefly .about and which could give its findings considerable 
importance. The v^lue of amateur and voluntary performances derives 
from the effort and enjoyment of the individual and from the 
understanding it confers on the problems which the great artists have 
faced and overcome. Moreover, It Is greater than this: out of such 
developments new art forms are apt to spring and the most secure 
foundation for an arts policy is the fullest possible Involvement of the 
people as a whole. 

The problem must be tackled in a number of different ways: In 
education, in social services, in the presentation and accessibility of 
established art forms, and in the provision of new programmes and 
new ways of public participation. We must use to the full the 
possibilities of television. We must see that the resources of art 
galleries and mi'seums are properly presented to the world at large 
and not simply to a restricted circle of cognoscienti. We must exploit 
to the maximum the resources of e^hioitions, louring anci the like. All 
this is established doctrine, however difficult or expensive its 
achievement m* / prove in practice. The really debatable ground is 
how far and by what means a policy for the arts can be a policy for 
the majority. 

Enthusiastic educationalists have shown that given the particular 
methods and enough drive and vision a ver^' large proportion of the 
total population can become practitioners — for example the efforts of 
Suzuki and his school in teaching the violin. This is one end of the 
problem of how to involve maximum numbers In traditional art forms. 
At the other end there is the problem of involving art forms in the 
ways of the people. Our experience with community arts is still too 
short to be dogmatic either about methods of support or ways by 
which their content may be judged. But this at least can be said: that 
we need to experiment further and on a much larger scale. All cultural 
policies financed by governments are vulnerable if they do not benefit 
those who finance them - namely the taxpayers as a whole. The 
public will not pay for grand metropolitan art unless from their own 
experience they can attest the value of art In some form or other. But 
the cultural element is easily lost: it is most damaged by those who 
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simply use art forms as devices for putting across other things. If this 
were allowed to happen we.shouid lose all possibility of judging the 
value of what is done: our cultural policies would be intellectually 
bankrupt at worst or at best simply the vehicles for other policies. 

To meet this problem In the United Kingdom we believe that as an 
essential link in the chain for public support of the arts we need 
specialised bodies who are able to de/ise criteria by which to judge 
the artistic merit of what Is supported. This is the corner-stone of our 
practice in the United Kingdom: it is the basis for the Arts Council, the 
British Film Institute, the Trustee system for our museums and 
galleries: a system of specialised advice in each field which alone can 
ensure the integrity of each art form and prevent us using the arts 
...simply as devices for other purposes. In the United Kingdom we 
cannot claim to have learned all the answers: at least we commend 
this part of our system to the world and I hope that our discussions in 
this meeting so generously organised by the Norwegian Government 
will bring us further towards the complete solution of these difficult 
problems. ^ 
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Address by Dr. K. Moorsch 
Minister of State, Federal Republic of Germany 



I welcome the opportunity to elucidate some of the distinctive 
features of the cultural policy of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The Europe which is the goal of our efforts has to be a federal Europe 
which fully preserves the variety and richness of all our different ways 
of life. The task of shaping a federal Europe is the challenge facing 
our society. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is a federal country, as is 
evident from its name. This federal structure, which has developed 
historically and is enshrined in the constitution, also determines the 
cultural policy of the Federal Republic of Germany and takes account, 
too, of the modern principle of decentralisation. However, this federal 
structure does sometimes make it difficult for the Federal Repubiic to 
speak with one voice outside the country, with a voice that corresponds 
to its internal division of powers. Nevertheless, the principle of 
federalism as realised in the Federal Republic is a sound institution 
which is not regretted and it could, indeed, also be of interest to the 
nascent Europe. 

Despite all the differences in detail, the negotiations in Basket III 
at the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe demon- 
strated that in the European context, too, there exist a common 
foundation of cultural values. As h/Ir Zachrisson pointed out in his 
opening speech, these values, however, as a result of developments 
in science and technology, have undergo. te a change. Terms such as 
"technology", "technicallsation", "technical progress" have for a long 
time, almost without qualification, been equated with "the ideal way 
of life". Culture to a certain extent has bc*.ome a commodity produced 
by specialists. It is expressed in measurable quantities: price, fee. 
royalty, size of edition; these have all become generally accepted 
proofs of quality. For a long time, people have been addicted to 
superlatives in the world of culture: they demand only the best, the 
most, the greatest, also the strangest and the costliest. 
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Disillusionment was inevitable. In the sixties, we realised that the 
theory of the necessity of increasingly sophisticated technology and 
civilisation could also le^d to a dead end. 

It is not easy, in this day and age, to find a way out of this world 
of machines, stone and concrete. A first step, however, is to improve 
the quality of our environment, but equally urgent is to tackle the 
problem of spiritual impoverishment and isolation. The need here is to 
restore to the individual his right to individuality - by stimulating his 
imagination and encouraging his creativity. 

The politician's tasl< is to create satisfactory conditions for the 
realisation of this right. As far as possible these should be established 
within a European frameworl<, for the stronger the conviction of each 
individual that he is participating in European cultural life, the stronger, 
the more impregnable, will Europe become. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is ready to render its 
contribution to the attainment of his goal and thus fulfil the 
responsibility Incumbent upon it in this sphere. Six years ago, it 
initiated a reform of its foreign cultural policy designed, in the light of 
the present and future needs of a society in transition, to determine 
the extent of and to find a new definition for international cultural 
relations. In the interest of promoting mutual understanding, the 
Federal Republic has shifted the emphasis away from the one-sided 
presentation of national programmes to exchange and dialogue. In 
place of the nfTked emphasis on the cultural achievements of the 
past, it now gives priority to the present, including its problems and 
controversies, as reflected in the whole range of cultural life. Cultural 
communication cannot be a one-way street. It must aim at all sections 
of the population. In the view of the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
rol@ of the politicians is not to act as patrons, dispensing culture to 
the greatest number possible, but to continually encourage people to 
personally participate in cultural life. Only this approach will enable 
us to meet the challenge faced by cultural policy at this time. 
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Address by Mr Carlos Robles, 
Minister of Education and Culture, Spain 



Spain has been a member of the Council for Cultural Co-operation 
for nearly 10 years and intends to continue taking an active part in its 
deliberations. 1 hope, too, it will eventually become a member of the 
Council once the basic political reforms, which the Government of His 
Majesty Juan Carlos I is striving to introduce, have been implemented. 

Political reforms are directly linked to culture since the latter is 
ctiiefly concerned with the complex world of ideas. We cannot forget 
the opening phrases of the constitution of UNESCO, where it is said 
that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defences of peace must be constructed. None of us doubts 
that the minds of men are the natural field of activity of cultural 
policy. Only : jch a policy can indeed fulfil the spiritual needs of men 
in modern society. 

I would also like to congratulate Mr Zachrisson, Swedish Minister 
for Cultural Affairs, for his excellent introduction to the first theme of 
our conference. On the whole I agree with his point of view. However, 
I would like to suggest a few variations on the same theme, which are 
probably the result of the difference between northern and southern 
countries. 

Spain is a southern European country of Latin culture, to which 
have been added — in the words of a Spanish writer of the last century 
- "the embellishments and ornaments of many different countries", 
and many of these contributions have come from the wealth of Arab 
culture. As a result the word passion has been used to describe the 
main characteristic of the Spanish by Salvador de Madariaga, the well 
known Spanish writer, who has now returned to his country and Is a 
fine example of a European intellectual since he writes fluently 
Spanish, English and French. The same writer who reminds us that 
reason is the main trait of French culture and action that of Anglo- 
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Saxon culture. There is no doubt therefore, that there are substantial 
differences between European countries. 

In my view Ihere is a profound unity between the notions of 
culture and education. Together they constitute an indissoluble couple 
and in fact form a single whole. Without going into the complex field 
of definitions of culture, it seems obvious to me that as far as the 
majority of the population is concerned, it must be admitted that 
culture is something which they acquire through education. Further- 
more, the transmission of knowledge, on which the educational 
process essentially depends, is the guarantee of a factor to which I 
would like to refer to in particular, namely tradition. Culture must of 
course renew itself in a deeply critical spirit and creators of culture 
are often non-conformist innovators. But even in this opposition' to 
conformity they must start from earlier foundations. Another Spanish 
thinker, who is at the same time a great European. Eugenic D*ors, a 
radical reformer of our aesthetics, saii that In art whatever did not 
belong to tradition was plagiarism, t'n^t is. a mere copy. I believe that 
tradition Is in culture at least as importEr;^ as a capacity for renewal. 

!t may be for this reason that th;i' management of culture in Spain 
is mainly in the hands of two Minis jies: the Ministry of Education and 
Science, which is ijrincipally responsible for what we might call 
classical or traditlon*al culture, and the Ministry of Information and 
Tourism, which looks after popular and new culture, In close liaison 
with the mass media and the theatrical world. Neediest to say, there 
are many other ministerial departments and a great number of 
autonomous bodies and local authorities which also help to further the 
cause of culture. Although some people believe that it would be 
desirable to create a single Ministry of Culture, others feel that the 
present division is preferable, since cultural development must be an 
objective for the country as a whole and therefore for the whole of the 
government. I have already mentioned the close links between 
education and culture and it is obvious that thcro is a|so a close 
relationship between culture and the mass media. No-one would 
dispute the fact that, if the Ministry of Housing has some houses built, 
it should make sure that libraries are provided, and that when the 
Ministry of Labour sets up centres of vocational training, it Is 
furthering the cause of culture, and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
cannot ignore cultural themes, the more so since Spanish is considered 
to rank as the second language in the world. 

There are many other themes linked to the statement to which I 
have referred. For instance, that of the relationship between culture 
and the economy. There is no doubt that European economic 
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development In the last decades has extended the civilisation of 
well-being; but on the one hand, there are, still in Europe many 
pockets of poverty, and on the other hand, literary and artistic creativity 
are not always based on wealth: Greece was not wealthy when it gave 
birth to Phidias.-and Cervantes was poor when he wrote Don Quixote. 
The advantage of wealth is that it enables society and the state to offer 
access to culture to a great number of people, and that is very 
important. 

There is also the matter of the commercialisation of culture. This 
Is undoubtedly a manifestation of modern society, a society composed 
of large masses of people and dominated by machines. This industrial 
culture Is perhaps an alarming phenomenon, since it leads to a 
generalisation of bad taste, so perfectly expressed in the German 
word "kitsch", which the other European languages have gradually 
adopted, I believe, nevertheless, that this is a positive factor, which a 
real cultural policy should be able to diannel for the benefit of each 
of our peoples. I do not believe that industrialised culture is necessarily 
adulterated and corrupt. 

One of the problems raised by the unity of Europe, which is so 
desirable, is that of diversity, not only on a national, but also on a» 
regional basis. In the field of culture it is particularly apparent in a 
country like Spain, where at least 3 different regional languages are 
spoken apart from the national tongue. We must accept this variety as 
a factor of enrichment of our cultural life. Spain is making ever greater 
efforts in this direction, and I might mention as a very recent example, 
the inauguration ten days ago in Barcelona of the IVth Catalan Book 
Exhibition organised by the Spanish National Book Institute, which 
regularly publishes a catalogue in Catalan of course, the last edition of 
which contains 6.254 different titles from many different publishers. I 
feel this variety is a stimulus to Spanish unity, just as the cultural 
differences between my country and Norway should help to save our 
European community from monotony. 

One of the most appreciable differences is that in personal 
character. For this reason I have no fear at all that modernisation in 
Spain will bring about riroblems of communication between people. 
We Spaniards will prooably always be very communicative and 
outwardlooking in character. ' 

In his commentary, the Swedish Minister for Cultural Affairs 
raised some very judicious questions which call for an answer. I shall 
reply briefly to the first by saying that we must extend the application* 
of the principle of equal opportunities as far as possible so as to 
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jreduce hcstllity and diminish differences between social classes 
through first class education; I shall reply to the second by saying that 
;we; must apply the idea of helping those who help themselves by 
assisting spontaneous culturai activities and providing them with the 
necessary material support; I shall reply to the third by recommending 
a real "brain-washing operation" to convince political leaders that 
culture is just as important as other sectors of social life; as far as the 
dangers of commerciaiisation are concerned, I have already said that 
a cultural policy could help avoid these, providing there exists a state 
and local authorities which, though they may remain neutral in the 
Internal s' uggles inherent in any cultural life, nevertheless in no way 
abstain from pursuing a cultural policy, or remain indifferent towards 
culture. A good example, in my view, is that of a state which mal<es 
intelligent use of the means at its disposal to avoid an invasion of 
pornography, which constitutes the most blatant manifestation of this 
commercialisation, by abusively claiming to represent culture and 
Jiberty;J;many, |n my country at least, the need for a thorough fiscal 
refbrm rghhlhg parallel with our political reform is undeniable if we 
really wish to obtain enough resources to finance a cultural policy 
designed for instance, to encourage private patronage of the arts, as 
Is the case in other countries. 

To -these five questions, I would like to add another based on a 
simple conviction, namely that modern society makes possible a 
fabulous and almost unlimited increase in the consumption of cultural 
products. I would like briefly to recount an anecdote. A few years ago, 
the Spanish Ministry of Information and Tourism held a competition 
among private publishers to launch a popular series of books with the 
backing of liberal free publicity on the national radio, and television 
networks; it was estimated that some 100,0CX) copies of each volume 
might be sold. However, the first of the titles published - a novel by 
Miguel de Unamuno - sold 760,000 copies. In these circumstances, 
what worries me is not the Impact of modern life on culture seen as a 
mass of consumers, but the impact it might have on the isolated 
individual, on the individual creator, on the man who, in the last resort, 
will always be the real generator of great works, the real driving force 
in culture. The efforts of a conscious cultural policy must in these 
times above all be directed to assisting and protecting this spark, this 
personal talent which is still the source of culture. 
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Address by Mr N. Matthiasen, 
Menister for Cultural Affairs, Denmark 



I think il comes as no surprise that I whole-heartedly support my 
colleague, Mr Zachrlsson of Sweden, in his introductory speech. 
However. I should like to add a tew remarks on behalf of the Danish 
Delegation. The final objectives of an active cultural policy can be 
formulated in numerous wayS". It could be said to be a case of 
changing society, of creating a better environment and a greater social 
equality. Or. the main stress could be laid on cultural policy as an 
Instrument for ensuring the individual's personal development, and his 
possibilities for self-expression. This is a necessary condition to ensure 
the feeling that life is meaningful, that one may actively contribute to 
social development. It may, in fact, be merely two ways of saying the 
same thing. 

I would like to stress one particular aspect, nameiy the vital 
importance I attach to an active cultural policy as an instrument to 
assure, consolidate and develop the democratic form of government 
and way of life in our countries. 

Democracy cannot be taken for granted. The democratic form of 
government from a global point of view has met with extremely limited 
success, it exists only in a small part of the world, and now. as in the 
past, democracy is threatened by external as well as internal forces. 

The industrial countries of our part of the world have seen a 
development which has brought great benefits to the population: more 
affluence for most, greater social and economic security an^ more 
leisure time. But this development also has negative features. 

The population is increasingly concentrated in the big cities. Many 
people live in sterile housing environments, forced into isolation 
whether as individuals or as families. Work is divided into smaller and 
smaller units and is felt by many to be increasingly monotonous, 
deadening and unfulfilllng. Administration is complicated and en- 
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comoasses such vast areas that the man in the street feels lost and 
;rpbweri^ss against the remote decision-making forces affecting his life. 
The environment is threatened not only by pollution, and the growing 
commercialisation of the cultural sphere tends to render people merely 
passive consumers of mass-produced culture. 

All these factors seriously threaten democracy. The representative, 
democratic form of government — that of our societies — will hardly 
sukvive unless it is rooted in more direct forms of democracy, involving 
as many as possible in the social and economic processes. 

To establish such a direct democratic commitment it is vital, in 
my opinion, that an active cultural policy should undermine Gome of 
the negative trends mentioned a moment ago, particularly isolation 
and the feeling of powerlessness against the political decisions. It is 
necessary, through such a policy, to attempt to offer everybody the 
opportunity of developing abilities, imagination and awareness. This 
opportunity is a condition of enabling the individual — in co-operation 
with others — to take an active part in shaping society and his own 
life. The greater the success of such a policy, the greater are the 
pbsslbilities of a trend towards increased social equality in society. 
Without an active effort of this nature, far too many will fall easy 
victims, to. commercialism and the political forces which, wihtout an 
understanding of community and solidarity, appeal only to the most 
shortsighted, and narrow, egoism. 

A cultural policy with this aim must be a decentralised policy. It 
must encourage and suppoil local schemes, whether these are initiated 
by local authorities, national organisations and societies, or by 
independent groups. And it must inspire personal activity. 

During recent years in Denmark there has been a considerable 
growth of local initiatives. This applies equally to activities of traditional, 
cultural, artistic nature (theatre, music, etc.) both by professionals and 
amateurs, and to new experimental forms. Some examples of he latter 
are described In the report prepared by Finn Jor, on the "Demystifica- 
tion of Culture", included in the documents of the Conference. 

the new cultural policies taking shape in many of the countries 
represented at this Conference, still include, as aprimary consideration, 
■ Ihe creation of the be§t possible conditions for art and for artists. The 
extended concept of culture which it is necessary to implement does 
not mean that this part of the task can be neglected or assigned a low 
priority. A free art is necessary to democracy, which cannot live 
without the imagination, and the constant criticism of the established 
values expressed by artists. 
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However, we must at the same time make strong efforts In other 
areas - In all those areas where cultural policy encourages people to 
become active citizens, active In the sphere of art, as is done through 
the amateur movements, and active In other social areas, as Is done 
through many of the new forms of cultural activity. 

I would like, as others have already done today, to stress In this 
context the need to make a special effort with regard to children — a 
group which Is currently under-supplied with culture and particularly 
vulnerable to the effect of the purely commercial cultural Industry. 
Denmark, togethar with the other Nordic countries, Is now making an 
effort to find out what could be done to meet the cultural needs of 
children. 

The new forms of activity - I am thinking, among other things, of 
various types of cultural or creative centres, "Houses", "Citizens' 
Houses", or whatever we choose to call them — are of great 
Importance because they establish contact with population groups 
otherwise beyond the reach of cultural policy. 

Centres and houses of the new type, particularly those appealing 
primarily to young people Jn towns, are, it must be admitted, often 
controversial as a result of their frequent experimentation with new 
forms of management far removed from those we know In more 
traditional Institutions. They require a measure of tolerance on the 
part of the authorities and other citizens; this tolerance is sometimes 
lacking, but It must be developed. If not, cultural policy risks being of 
no concern to large sections of the population — particularly youth. 
And, at the same time, we are precluded from benefitting from an 
experimental and renewing activity which Is taken for granted within 
the field of research, but which Is still difficult to recognise and 
understand when it comes to art and culture. 

The more recent media, like film, TV and video, create special 
challenges to cultural policy. They are costly, and therefore often 
monopolised by governments or large commercial concerns, it is 
Important that access be widened to permit the man In the street to 
express himself through these media. 

Local radio and TV services, and various forms of film, tape and 
TV worksiiops, will be able to break the existing monopolies and offer 
added possibilities for discussion and active interest In social problems. 
Such an Interest is a condition of democracy retainig its attraction and 
vitality. 
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Address by Mr M. Guy, 
Minister for Cultural Affairs, France 



I was very struck by what our Finnish colieague said in particular. 
There is no doubt that the mass media and cuitural industries do more 
to shape the cultural life of our fellow citizens, and especially our 
children, than all the institutions for which we arr> responsible. This is 
one aspect of the crisis with which we have to deal. The mass media 
tn fact make a substantial contribution to that cultural uniformity 
against which we must take action. 

I was also struck by what our Swedish colleague said about the 
greater part of the population not having any access to culture. After 
two centuries of industrial development and notwithstanding a century 
pf free and compulsory public education, this is a further aspect of the 
crisis of our societies. I would add that uncontrolled industrial 
developn, ^nt and rigidity of educational policies also make for cultural 
uniformity. 

My Danish colleague has just mentioned youth. The young people 
I meet in the streets of Oslo, who are just the same as those in the 
streets of Paris, are all too often reminded of values to which they no 
longer ^subscribe. This is a third aspect of this social crisis which I 
believe it is our duty to put right. 

Crisis of society, crisis of civilisation; such is the situation which 
makes it essential to define genuine cultural policies and which points 
towards the real significance of our meeting. But the cultural policy 
which my government Is trying to put into practice Is by no means 
mononllthic. Rather it is designed to adjust to differing problems and 
situations which Include the protection of the heritage, the dissemi- 
nation of works of high quality and of all kinds of tendencies, the 
community development In towns and the countryside, and art teaching. 
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We ars all clearly agreed that a cultural policy must in no way be 
restrictive. It must not establish an intellectual and artistic orthodoxy. 
In other words, it must be pluralistic. Starting from these requirements, 
then, what are the principles on which France must base her cultural 
policy? They may be summarised 'in a few propositions', starting with 
that of my predecessor, Andr6 Malraux, namely access to culture for 
th'^ greatest number. Broadening access to culture me^ns in the first 
place improving the distribution of cultural products. For this purpose, 
1 recently set up a national agency for the dissemination of art, which 
subsidises touring companies and exhibitions in France, so that 
performances and shows of a high standard can be staged in towns 
and even small towns. Beyond this obligation it is important to 
consider how culture can be deeply integrated in the life of every 
individual, by stimulating varied creativity on the part of individuals and 
small groups of people, in my opinion, this objective can only be 
achieved by contractual methods, that is. through contracts with local 
authorities and contracts with professionals. I have, therefore, launched 
a policy of cultural charters between the state and local authorities, 
towns, departments or regions. A charter is a contract, in which the 
state and the local authority undertake, generally for a period of three 
years, to conduct a concerted and generalised policy of cultural 
development. Under these contracts,. both parties undertake to define 
explibit medium-terrh objectives and to take into account all aspects 
of cultural policy. A charter also requires elected representatives - 
and this in my opinion, is one of its merits - to take account of the 
cultural problems of the population and of its cultural preferences, and 
to try to satisfy the latter with our help. 

Safeguarding and enhancing monuments, sites and town centres 
are also tasks of the highest importance. But here the mere protection 
of historical monuments appears to me insufficient I believe it is 
essential that we should now take more Interest in preserving the 
character of towns. But this is still not the crux of the matter. 
Community development projects in streets and districts, support for 
group activities and the co-operation of elected representatives and 
officials all seem to me to guarantee both the virtues of decentralisation, 
a specifically French problem, and the standard of quality which the 
state alone can maintain in certain fields. 

This culture for the greatest number must also b« a living culture. 
Museums must open their doors to the public; they must be places for 
real meetings, not only with works of art. but also with other people. 
Contemporary creation must no longer develop in closed circles, but 
must be broadly accessible to all classes and ages. Here I have high 



hopes of the future Centre Pompidou. A museum, library, industrial 
creation centre and at the same time institute of musical research, this 
centre will be operating in the centre of Pahs at the beginning pf next 
year with a capacity of 10,000 visitors a day. It should be a place of 
avant-garde cultural research and at the same a public meeting place, 
a two-fold opportunity for all to admire and to croate. Lastly, it should 
be pointed out that the Centre Pompidou will not reinstate cultural 
centralisation; its activities will spread throughout France and, I hope, 
Europe. 

All in all, it therefore seems essential to combat both passive 
cultural consumption and too narrow a concept of "cultured" culture. 
The policies to be implemented in the light of these twin objectives 
are quite clear. Firstly, those who not otherwise would have been able 
or willing to become involved must be encouraged to participate. This 
is the role of community development. Individuals must also be 
allowed to be responsible for their own environment, and to build it 
themselves instead of having it imposed on them. Above all we must 
encourage and develop the creativity of every individual, and of all 
who are willing to research, invent and create. The all-important role 
of the amateur must be recognised and furthered and there must be 
encouragement for associations combining as they do the expression 
of the need to create and the means of satisfying it must be 
encouraged. 

We are here c/ course very far removed from the type of mass 
culture which tends towards uniformi:y. But I am talking to you about 
a culture for each, which alone foste''s differing cultural emanations. I 
am convinced that this is the way we must follow if we are to meet the 
challenge. 
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Address by Mr David Mourao Ferreira (Portugal) 



1 believe we are the only European country here which has lived 
through two revolutions in the last two years. The first of these 
revolutions, that of 25 April1974, was the more striking and radical of 
the two.' but the second, that which occurred on 25 November 1975, 
was no less significant for the present and for the future of our 
country. And both, of course, had a decisive effect on our attitude 
towards culture, towards the production and dissemination of works of 
art or literature, In other words towards cultural policy as a whole. 

It is now- common knowledge that our April revolution - the 
flower revolution ^ was soon on the point of betraying itself and 
nearly brought us to the brink of a new totalitarian abyss, which 
threatened to cut us off from our European roots and from our own 
democratic traditions, which half a century of dictatorship had failed 
to stifle. For a few months, there was a dangerous slide towards the 
incongruous notion of an all-powerful state which. In spite of the 
chaotic forms it assumed, was steadily trying in the medium term to 
impose totally rigid models for both the production and the 
consumption of works of culture. There was even an attempt to 
nationalise many of the circuits in the fields of publishing, the theatre, 
the cinema and music; and they went so far as to exclude from an 
exhibition of paintings, which was to be held abroad, all works not 
inspired by so-called "realist aesthetics"; this obviously meant the 
blacklisting of many avant-garde experiments, some of which were not 
even particularly recent. 

But on 25 November 1975, when the preparations for the totalitarian 
coup d'6tat were exposed and there was a return to the purity 'of 
intentions of 25 April of the previous year, the horizon finally cleared 
and it was possible to envisage a truly pluralistic cultijral policy, 
completely free of propaganda directives or attempts at partisan 
control. And two months later, when !, who do not belong to any 
political parly, was called upon to take up an appointment as Secretary 
of State for Culture, we were able to present the country with the 
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main lines of the cultural policy we had worked out and which, briefly 
sunr^marised, are as follows: 

— to ensure the permanent preservation and use of our cultural 
heritage, by drawing up an inventory and bringing it up to date; 

— to stimulate research into the deepest origins of this heritage and 
the ways of ensuring its survival and continuity; 

— to assist tne creation, protection and dissemination of works of the 
mind and products of the Imagination, whether individual or 
collective; 

— resolutely to transform into a communal asset what was for too 
long the privilege of a few minorities; 

— to draw up an inventory of all private cultural institutions, and of 
all the creative and active personnel attached to them, and 
contribute towards their dynamic performance and the co- 
ordination of their programmes; 

— to contribute, in the present historical context, to a knowledge of 
the social position of writers, artists and intellectuals, so as to 
establish the legal basis for their work and for their insertion into 
Portuguese society; 

— to awaken a taste for culture and to stimulate ways of securing 
real participation in cultural activities, both in individuals and in 
the public as a whole. Including the communities furthest removed 
from the main centres; 

— to organise, provide and consolidate a growing network of centres 
of research and cultural stimulus, of structures aimed at the 

. dissemination of books and theatrical works, better knowledge of 
museums and art galleries, and greater interest in musical events 
and discussions; 

— to prevent by all means available these activities from becoming 
the object of attempts at control on the part of political parties; 

— to encourage the defence of the Portuguese language, and better 
knowledge of our history and of our ways of looking at life, boih 
at home and In the other Portuguese communitieji dispersed 
throughout the world; 

— to co-operate closely with all Portuguese-speaking peoples and 
nations, not only for the purpose of safeguarding common cultural 
links but also in order to learn to know, come into contact with 
and respect our differences; 
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- to establish and strengthen reciprocal cultural relations with all 
countries in the world, so as to make ourselves receptive to the 
Images and expressions of culture from every kind of country and 
to transmit to them pictures and impressions of our own culture. 

This is not the place to go into the details ot the practical 
application of all these objectives. In conclusion, I would like to thank 
the Council of Europe for the opportunity we have been given to 
discuss our views, our detailed tactics or general strategies and our 
joint problems as heirs and protagonists of a common civilisation. And 
whilst hoping very soon to become full Members of the Council of 
Europe ^ we would like to express our satisfaction at already belonging 
to the Council for Cultural Co-operation, since we an^ v«5ll aware that 
its help and support will be essential if we are to achieve many of 
these objectives. 



1. Portugal became a full Member of the Ccuncll of Europe ;n September 1975 
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THEME II 

Cultural Policy as an Instrument for 
Improving^he Quality of Life in Town 
an3 "Co""*''y Communities 
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Address by Mrs R. de Backer Van Ocken, 
Minister for Dutcii Culture and Flemisli Affairs 

(Belgium) 



Ar^yono interested !n cultural work is privileged to be living in this 
age. For some 10 years now as Ernst Bloch noted our civilisation has 
been at a clear turning-point. 

The change began in the Spring of 1968. and I think that by 1978 
v/e shall realise how decisive the past ten years have been historically. 

In my opinion we are living through a break with the past similar 
to those which occurred in the 15th and 16tb centuries. 

We are moving on to a new stage in the evolution of human 
conscience. The main characteristi of this turning-point is a profound 
change in our relationship with nature. In the 15th and 16th centuries, 
physics replaced metaphysics. In our day we are seeing the end of the 
Faustian era. 

The economic crisis which has ravaged the industrialised countries, 
and at this moment is still of grave concern to statesmen and 
politicians, has suddenly brought us face to face with the limits to 
growth, the need to replace quantity by quality. If we wish to survive, 
we all need to change our attitudes profoundly. 

Our present mission is of planetary dimensions. We have to 
devise a new blueprint for civilisation. This is the only significance 
which can reasonably be attributed to cultural policy nowadays. 

It is certainly impossible to deal with all the aspects of the mission 
facing cultural policy today. So I shall merely make a few personal 
comments and draw attention to a number of points in the light of my 
modest experience as a Minister of Cultural Affair's in a small country, 
for a small community. 




It seems to me that In this year 1976 cultural policy should above 
all be concerned with two things: firstly to give more meaning to the 
lives of as many human beings as possible, and secondly, to create a 
living envlronmerM. 

Everyone is entitled to culture. In the last few years this has most 
fortunately come to be just as much accepted as the right to work. The 
right to culture was written into the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights In 1948: paragraph 27 says that everyone has the right to 
participate freely in the cultura; life of the community and to enjoy 
the arts. 

It may be affirmed on the one side that never in the past have we 
devoured more of the products of culture; to quote Alvin Toffler, our 
contemporaries have become veritable culture-consumers. On the 
other side, the need for culture is more clearly apparent than ever 
before. 

For example, the enormous increase in the spread of books and 
gramaphone records in the last ten years might lead us to conclude 
that we are witnessing a "cultura! renaissance". However, the British . 
economist. E. J. Mishan, whose intellect I admire, assures us that this 
would be quite mistaken. According to him, nothing could be further 
from the truth and it would be quite safe to say that, quite accidentally, 
culture has become fashionable and the sign of a degree of prosperity 
which has created an atmosphere dominated by the desire for what is 
"new" and "different". 

I feel, however^ that Mishan's opinion needs some qualifying. 
There has always been snobbery' and clever people have always 
ridiculed it. I fee! sure in my own mind that many of our contemporaries 
find intrinsic satisfaction in culture. I believe that never in the past has 
^there been such a need for culture, even though this need is at times 
somewhat unfortunately expressed. 

The masses, caught up as they are in the industrial process and 
living at the hectic pace peculiar to our times, are manifesting their 
will to escape from it to some extent. 

W is up to us, who are responsible for cultural policy, net just to 
offer them leisure pursuits which provide escape but to stimulate 
creativity and the artistic sense, so as to eliminate the feeling of 
Unheimiichkeit and alienation. 

This brings me to put forward an idea which appears to me 
essential: our cultural policy must in a sense be to appeal to man's 
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icreatlve forces rather than to distribute cultural products and 
subsidies through the authorities, as it were to "evangelise" people, 
which is how it is all too often seen. 

This l<ind of missionary zeal, which still tal^es control of a good 
many cultural sponsors, does have something touching about it, but 
something rather absurd as well. 

A Dutch commentator has put it most amusingly. Although, he 
wrote, the Intrinsic goodness of art has so far been proved less 
convincingly than, for instance, the intrinsic harmfulness ot cigarettes, 
there Is still a general belief in the curative, sedative, analgesic, 
formative and educative powers of art, which is even viewed as a way 
of improving the world. 

As with most religions, the same writer went on, many mission- 
aries have arisen. Their goal Is to bring art to humanity. I* they fail, 
they may even try to drag humanity to the feet of the works of art, in 
the hope of bringing about their "conversion". 

To this they devote long and patient effort. Just as the attempt 
was mad© In the old days to bring home to black communities by 
means of very tangible pearl necklaces and double-sided mirrors the 
abstract Christian notion of passion, in the same way there are some 
who would like to convert our "cultural pagans" from their popular 
customs to a doctrine such as structuralism. 

Possibly this commentator, too, was going a little too far. But a 
warning does seem to be necessary against treating culture 'as a 
gimmick and against its blind, uncontrolled and meaningless consump- 
tion. 

In my view, artistic experience, together with permanent education, 
which I should like to deal with in a moment, constitutes the essential 
element of any cultural policy. I have the Impression that in thi;v 
respect the present situation is not so very favourable and that there 
are various obstacles to the right to enjoy the arts, which as we saw 
is stated in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

Real artistic experience gives a meaning and a substance to 
human life and is a real way of improving its quality. A work of art is 
ideally personal achievement, the result of the individual's own volition. 
It does not directly further productivity; what it offers more than 
anything is the joy of creativity. It is a remedy for alienation. 

Yet, this lofty conception of works of art is being desecrated as 
never before in history. To many minds art and money go together; 
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works of art are reaching unprecedented prices; a revoltingly cynical 
spirit of commercislism is spreading. How many people there are in 
these inflationary times who see works of art as the safest form of 
investment! The Muses alas are flirting with Mercury, and the fruit of 
this deplorable union is the art thief. 

This new form of crime against which we are practically helpless, 
is merely the product of a society unhealthily obsessed with the 
possible financial value of creativity. 

How sad it is that this obstacle should arise just at the time when 
art co./d teach mon a new attitude towards nature - an attitude of 
creative sympathy, not destructive conquest. By attaching greater 
value to the aesthetic we can cultivate imagination. It is imagination 
which should enable us to make proper use of the resources provided 
by the inventive mind. 

Artistic experience, I repeat Rives life subslance. Similarly. \ 
believe that permanent education can improve the quality of life. 

I should like to take as our starting point an idea expressed by 
the philosopher Ivan llllch. who says we have to create a new 
educational relatlonsi^ip between man and his environment. In order to 
develop this new anproach, we must at the same time change our 
concept of the aduU and the teaching resources in our daily lives. 

Permanent education is a principle of cultural policy according to 
which every citizen should have the opportunity, at each moment of 
his life, to broaden his knowledge and to learn whatever he feels the 
need of. 

This helps to create a situation where men are no longer resigned 
to a daily routine, where they no longer accept servile submission to 
reality It gives them new hope in life, a desire for change., a wish to 
help in shaping policies which previously they felt were Imposed on 
thf^m. 

The goal of permanent education is to increase 'Knowledge: in 
particular it facilitates better understanding of an inc-easingly complex 
reality and the individual's awareness of his own situation. The 
fulfilment of every Individual must be the condition for fulfilment of the 
whole community. Each citizen must be equipped with ideas and 
knowledge which enable him to participate in fixing society's objectives. 

The normal way to achieve this would be to make free a part of 
the time devoted to the industrial process, and to use it for meditation 
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and reflection about the purpose of this industrial process and of our 
social structures in general. • 

However, it happens that, in my country too, thousands of young 
people are unemployed. As a Minister for Culture, I have proposed 
that this period of enforced inactivity shoi'Sd not be allowed to become 
a breeding ground for frustration and negative attitudes, but that 
instead this unexpected and on the whole undesirable pause in the 
tempo of life of young workers and university graduates should be 
used as an opportunity to make a few corrections to the stereotyped 
training which these young people receive, which is geared entirely to 
efficiency. We have therefore proposed setting up creativity workshops. 
This is not intended as a kind of "leisure therapy" but rather as a test 
laboratory, a study centre for the purpose of devising a new kind of 
civilisation. Manua! skills and study will be combined, so as to narrow 
the traditional gulf belwj/an manual and mental work; could one not 
say that this dichotomv bitterly resented in the past is one cause 
among others of the crisis In our western civilisation? 

Following the same train of thought, we feel sure that in future 
permanent education can no longer be exclusively directed to 
developing the intellect, but will have to co-operate much more than in 
the past towards developing and cultivating feeling and imagination. 
For training like classical education has in the past been too much 
concerned with profit-earning capacity, too exclusively directed towards 
intellectualism. 

It is clear that the new disposition of our thoughts and feelings 
which is the object of modern cultural action will lead us inevitably to 
a new organisation of our living space. To my mind, this is the second 
mission of current cultural policy: to create a living environment. 

We have had European Architectural Heritage Year, and I can 
assure you that many people in Flanders, especially amongst the 
younger generation, devoted ^a great enthusiasm to it. Their efforts 
have continued; we are watching to see that there is not a reaction 
now, as so often happens at the end of these campaigns to arouse 
the public. 

I think I can say that, after the campaign in favour of an active 
participation in sport, the campaign for preservation, restoration and 
Integration of the huma;i and natural environment raised extraordinary 
enthusiasm. 

The ci;eation of an environment suited ro human needs responds 
to everyone's deepest aspirations I am convinced. 




I have been struck by statements made by specialists rega^-ding 
the importance of the environment for animals, and I am sure that man 
feels the link betv\^een him and his environment with the same intensity. 
It Ipas been established that, with animals, everything is centred on 
habit, safety, knowledge of a limited territory and the most perfect 
adaptation possible to that environment. It seems that from the very 
beginning of its life, an animal weaves a kind of web of fixed relations 
with its environment, made up in part from instinctive feelings and in 
part from learnt reactions; in this way ho builds up a system of links 
which enable his organism to function properly. 

If all this is true we must conclude that preservation of the 
environment is an important objective for man as well, and so one of 
the main tasks which our society must undertake is to organise its 
environment; 

In a rather individualistic spirit we have for a long time given 
priority to our housing. There is no doubt that this was essential and 
Important, (n so far as the aim was to ensure human happiness and 
wellbeing. it was necessary to make sure that all classes of the 
population had suitable and attractive housing. 

Unlike some otiier countries, we have to a large extent succeeded 
in this. There is a good standard of housing in Flanders: homes are 
spacious and comfortable. 

But it is high time that we look to other priorities, if we wish to 
preserve what we have already achieved; it would be unfortunate if, as 
the result of excessive or uncontrolled development, the results 
attained were put at risk. 

As elsewhere in Europe, war damage on the one hand and the 
demands of modern life on the other hand (central heating, bathrooms, 
etc.) have led us to put up new buildings. There is an old saying that 
every Belgian has a brick in his stomach. Certainly, this trend has 
been more pronounced among us than in neighbouring countries. 

One of our oldest Flemish poems says that "every bird has his 
nest but thou and 1". It is hard to imagine a more convincing 
application for a building licence. 

Either for economic reasons or because it was the current 
architectural trend, in recent decades multiple-storey buildings have 
gone up all over the place, in every price range. 

No doubt splendid green spaces were planned each time. In 
practice, however, the initial intentions were often reduced by the end 
of the work to pocket-handkerchief lawns. 
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At the same time the centres of our big cities, and even of some 
ooimtry towns, were gradually abandoned, bringing about a slow 
deterioration of the urban landscape. 

Soon there was not much green space left, exhaust fumes and 
road-widening brought about large-scale destruction of trees and other 
plants. Even the smallest parks and green corners disappeared, for 
lack of the attention they needed and which nobody gave them. 

Courtyards and gardens were turned Into parking spaces in 
accordance Indeed with regulations issued by well-intentioned auth- 
orities. 

As for the animals (first the horses and cattle, then the cats and 
dogs and now even the pigeons), which are a necessary part, of any 
scene, they suffered a scarcely better fate. 

The urban area was transformed Into an asphalt landscape, 
unattractive and impossible to live in. Children grew up without any 
contact with nature. All that was left in the town centres was the older 
generation, who did not always have the rrioney needed to maintain 
the old buildings. Flat-dweliers began to suffer from various of the 
illnesses of civilisation, such as tower-block neurosis. What were the 
consequences? 

The urban population, whose traditional environment had been 
spoilt, spread out Into the country, looking for second homes — 
sometimes a simple fisherman's hut, sometimes a luxury villa - and so 
began to ruin the countryside, wreck beauty spots and eat into the 
green spaces, thus destroying the only real sanctuary left to recreation. 

It is clear that at this stage priority must be given to preserving 
urban landscapes. Their renewal is not only a matter of preserving 
monuments, but must be looked at from a wider angle. 

We must make our towns more pleasant to live In, and for this 
purpose we must re-establish small green areas agreeable to look at 
and suitable for rest; yve must plant trees (and be more tolerant 
towards animals) and we must provide playgrounds for little and big 
children alike. 

But housing is nevertheless what matters most. 

We must put an'end to this mania for demolition and highrise 
buildings. That means that existing housing which is often dilapid?ited 
and no longer suited to moden, needs, must be adapted and 
converted. 



The well-being of those who live In the old parts of towns Is 
paramount. We reject the Idea that every stone which Is 75 years old 
or more must stay where It is. Well-planned renovation of urban 
landscapes Involves no conflict between the different objectives of 
decent housing for the Inhabitants, preservation of the environment 
and protGctlon of the historic and artistic setting and the general 
appearance of the area. 

Ladles anJ gentlemen, I am convinced that where the environment 
fs concerned similar tendencies are apparent In many countries of 
Europe. The preservation of monuments Is obviously one moans of 
promoting the quality of life. 

Lastly I should like to make an appeal for a special effort in all 
countries to obviate the risk of a period of reaction, which would 
bring to nought all the work done during the campaigns we have 
conducted In these last few years to make the general public aware of 
the problems. 

I am not a great believer In the Irreversibility of things. There is no 
doubt that there Is a tendency towards reaction. I can already see It 
happening where Women's Year Is concerned. I believe that women 
can also help to Improve the quality of life. In that, as the philosopher 
Roger Garaudy put It, they have restored to our western civilisation''^ 
femind dimension which Implies the opposite of male d6structlveness 
and the al!-powerfulness of technology. 
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Address by Mr L. Wilhelmsen 
Director General 
Ministry of Church and Education, Norway 

In her very interesting introduction to our Theme, the Belgian 
Minister for Dutch Culturo laid great stress on action to protect our 
natural and cultural heritage against the dangers of modern technology 
and human greed and short-sightedness. In the case of the cultural 
heritage, this protection is one of the oldest elements of cultural 
policy In Europe, and the need for it is ever increasing as time goes on. 

However, in a small country like Norway, and perhaps also in 
some other countries not so small, this policy of defence does not 
stop with the protection of the past. In some cases it is also necessary 
to defend the present and the future, to derend a national creative 
activity whose existence is being threatened isecause the national 
market is proving too small under modern conditions. Film production, 
so rightly mentioned by the Finnish Minister, is a case in point, and 
Norway has found it necess&ry to secure the making of Norwegian 
feature films in a sufficient number by giving general support to the 
film industry. Governmental support of the press is another example. 
For the last 12 years^ however, we have given similar genei^al support 
to Norwegian literature - apart from the support given to authors as 
artists - and I think w^ an say after 12 years that the system has 
worked with excellent ri its. 

We believe, then, that in a country liKe ours the defence against 
commercialisation, rightly stressed by the Swedish Minister, cannot be 
only a defence against bad quality. It must also be a defence, an 
attempt to preserve national >'alues against international uniformity 
because we believe that certain activities are necessary for any nation 
that is going to keep i individuality. However, when discussing 
Cultural Policy as a means of improving the quality of life in town and 
country communities it is important that we do not only pay attention 
to a policy of defence. Our European past, both before and after the 



industrial revolution, is not good enough for that. And in any case 
both town and country are changing, and to meet this process of 
change, we must have a positive cultural policy, just as much as we 
need an industrial policy, a social policy and an educational policy, if 
it is going to benefit individuals and the societies to which they belong. 

There are three particular types of European communities and of 
Nonveglan communities that offer special problems and special 
opportunities: 

Firstly, there are the rural areas whose population is decreasing under 
the Impact of mechanisation and the emphasis on technical efficiency 
of agriculture and the fishing industry or other special probrr.nr . 
Secondly, we have new industrial towns springing up around new 
factories or other establishments. 

And thirdly we have the suburbs, housing -nore a: d more of the 
growing populations of the existing urban centres. 
It is our;experience in Norway that the satisfaction of cultural needs of 
these and other changing localities is an essential part of the task of 
total development. 

It Is also our experience, alas, that these needs have very often 
been overlooked for too long, and that they can only be treated by 
political measures and political action. 1 shall not, of course, go into 
details about our Norwegian efforts which are described in the 
documentation, but while our attempts to tackle these problems are 
Still only a beginning, they are at any rate now being tackled as part of 
a coherent policy. 

Let me just say a few words about the general character of the 
task. If we mean anything when we stress the larger concept of 
culture, this task must be a double one. On the one hand we must see 
to it that the communities in question are getting their proper share of 
the traditional elite culture, which it is part of our cultural policy to 
democratise. In other words these communities must be equipped, 
along with the facilities for other purposes, with the necessary space 
for theatrical performances, for cinemas, for exhibitions and so on, 
and of course programmes must be provided for them. In Norway, we 
have tried to make the new communities, or the oppressed com- 
munities, partners in our traditional culture; we have also offered to 
help artists settle in such places, offers which make it possible, and 
even tempting for them to live and work there instead of in the 
crowded centres where most of them are to be found. 

However, on the other hand a balanced cultural policy must, and, 
I think, first of all, provide facilities and encouragements for a 




harmonious development of the pattern of sub-cultural activities of all 
types, including sports, which form the natural social environment of 
us all, and which for the majority perhaps is their culture and must be 
allowed lo continue to be their culture — to be refined and cultivated, 
yes, but not to be replaced as "not good enough". 

A «oCc^! cultural policy of this double type must be based on a 
govern;tienl cultural policy. Central initiatives are needed not only for 
the planning of it, but. at any rate in my country, government initiative 
is &^so need&d for financial assistance, particularly for the poorer 
locaiiLi3S, and above all it is needed in order to establish travelling 
cultural institutions to tour the theatres, concert-rooms, lecture rooms 
and even cinemas of some of the local centres. However, in the 
opinion of the Norwegian Government — and I might add of all political 
parties — it Is equally certain that the cultural democracy for which we 
strive must be based on a high degree of local self-government in 
cultural matters. The present government's subventions to local 
government activities in municipalities and countries are therefore not 
earmarked for special purposes, or special districts within the 
community, and they are given almost v/ithout any strings attached to 
them at all. In other words, we think that cultural policy should be 
adaplad to the community, not the community to the policy. The main 
safeguard against misuse is perhaps the demand on the local councils 
to set up proper organs for cultural matters and the necessary staff to 
adi'ninlster them. 

We believe that it is in this positive sector of our policies that we 
have most to learn from each other, because so llttie has been settled 
here; and I would have liked to have heard of the methods employed 
in Belgium; we heard too brief and too few mentions of institutions 
which seem to be of great general interest. I think also that other 
speakers in the continued debate would be of^help to us ad if they 
gave us their experience or their opinions on these very relevant and 
very typical matters in our cultural policy. 




Address by Mrs Zeni Bjorklund, 
Ministry of Education and Cultural Affairs, 

Sweden 



We in Sweden find one aspect of Theme II particularly interesting. 
It concerns the activities labelled "animation socio-culturelle" and the 
working conditions for groups and people who are involved in this 
type of activity. In Sweden we have the same difficulties as we read^ 
about in tn© Mennell report to find a Swedish equivalent for this 
French word - so far with no luck - so we are still using in Sweden 
the imported term and we think that this translation problem illustrates 
something of the ambiguity of the concept "animation socio-culturelle". 
Nevertheless, several of the experiments with "animation socio- 
culturelle" that have begun are very interesting because they 
contribute new material to the continuing debate in many countries 
as to how more and more citizens are to be given increased 
opportunities for taking an active part in the development of society. 
Most of us in our countries are reappraising old methods and 
decision-making, patterns. A cultural politician may well feel dubious 
at times whether all this really has to do with "cultural" policy. Actually 
what we have here is a concerted equality policy where other policy 
makers in the fields of social welfare, housing, industry and industrial 
relations ought to be brought in to help gain experiences for future 
reform work. 

I do not intend to get bogged down in a new debate on our 
enlarged concept of culture and how practical and useful this Is in 
evej> 'ay cultural policy work. But the demand to meet problems 
actively in different social sectors before they actually exist, generates 
a need for a clear-cut division of responsibility between different 
political areas. But, at the same time, this division harbours the danger 
that we shall lose sight of the wood for the trees. In other words, can 
we really be sure that everything being done in our societies really 
proceeds from a holistic philosophy to give priority to mans' needs? 



Even It this Is so. we find It hard to see that the best way of 
management In this area Is to declare all these activities to be cultural 
enterprises, and for the cultural politicians to assume all responsibility. 
We think that some of animation's good intentions and long term 
vision would go by the board. After all, "animation socio-culturelle" Is 
?^^ipposed to affect all sectors of society, so that in successive areas 
one reaches out to broad groups of citizens, examining and improving 
the activity by constructive proposals for change. We must therefore 
Increase co-operation between cultural policy and other political areas. 
In current efforts at co-operation, the cultural area is often the weaker 
party and hence becomes humble and deferential. This Is, surely, 
reinforced by the fact that the cultural area has long lacked a firm 
political objective and has been ueset by a weak, fragrnented 
organlsatior^. And we need these political objectives and organisation 
not only at a national level. Every municipality must have its own 
cultural policy decided by the political assembly in the municipality or 
the region. And we have to involve the political parties in that work. 
Cur own experience at the central level in Sweden has shown how 
the formulation of goals and action prograiKmes by the ruling party 
also has to activate the opposition parties in this matter. 

The aspects of the animation experiments that we find particularly 
Interesting touch on the Belgian Minister's comments in her introduc- 
tion. Several projects using "animation socio-culturelle" are in favour 
of turning the arts into tools of everyday life. The experiments tell us 
that art has been used as a language to enable groups to formulate 
jointly their own- experiences and thoughts. The fact that these 
expressions are not confined to the spoken or written word, but also 
make use of pictures, films, music and other expressive media has 
resulted in more voices being heard. But art is also a greatly 
under-estimated source of knowledge. Besides immediate experience 
of life, ar^ is perhaps our foremost instrument for leering about 
conditions in our societies. Art conveys not only hard facts but also 
genuine sentiments and as such lays groundwork for a real under- 
standing of what was previously unknown. And in our opinion, a 
greaier use of art as an educational resource is an important task in 
the work of developing cultural policy. 

I should like now to deal with one problem. The modus operandi of 
animation prcieors entails obligation. If people are to be prevailed 
upon to get togeUier to formulate their own experiences and to demand 
changes they must be enabled to put teeth ir.to their words. The things 
they say must be taken seriously and be allowed to feed through to the 
reform work: this is especially important for the groups who have long 



been silent, and too isolated to express their demands. Otherwise 
there is a risk that many of today^s promising prospects of animation 
will striKO back in a bacl^lash of disappointment which leads to political 
apathy. In our view, therefore, it is important to have the projects 
linked to, or be on good working terms with, those channels which 
exist in society for debate and opinion moulding. In Sweden for 
example we find it natural to tie these types of activities to our popular 
movements. The people who run the activity or programme should 
d'sclose the ideological philosophy which motivates them. They should 
a\30 be accessible to criticism and democratic control. This is one 
way of keeping the programme from developing under an ajthoritarlan 
leadership, albeit in more acceptable forms. As we see it, many of the 
experiments so far have been overdependent on a single person or a 
single group; many of the projects have indeed been brilliant 
experiments, but they have found it hard to survive as soon as the 
initial enthusiasm is no longer enough to cope with all the set-backs 
encountered. All this obviously postulates that society's support for this 
type of work must be based on a basic trust in those who run the 
programme. Such trust is important because many of the experiments 
show that one can work without bureaucratic control and regulation. 
Assistance should be rendered even at times where the programme 
looks like coming to a sad 6nd. The leaders of animation projects are 
each different, and the conditions vary between countries and this 
means that it is hard to see people who work with these types of 
activities as a homogeneous group. Many times they are so dissimilar 
that a common descriptive label like animators may seem repugnant, 
not least to those so labelled. We therefore think it is impossible to 
envisage a uniform education training of the group called animateurs. 
On the other hand we think that a great deal could be gained if 
different countries were to arrange meetings from time to time where 
tnose people could get together to exchange experiences. That would 
certainly be Inspiring and conducive to the project work, and here 
perhaps the Council of Europe is' in a position to play an active role, 
especially if the meetings are not burdened with demands for 
formulations and joint recommendations. 
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Address by Mr Richard Burke, 
Minister for Education, Ireland 

In readinn irough the documentation prepared for the Conference, 
I came acroSc> the expression by experts, of a number of opinions 
whlcJi have left me profoundly uneasy. May I quote one of them by 
way of Ir'roductlon to my general remarks: — 

"We have seen that school does not lead to culture, since it 
develops convergent thinking whereas all creativity is rooted in 
divergent thinking." 

If. in fact the position is as stated in this quotation, then I fear 
that the conference is not leading to culture because it has tended to 
develop convergent thinking. I wish to contest this convergent 
thinking, as it appears to be developing during the course o\ the 
conference, if only to provide a corrective to the repetition of certain 
theses in regard to culture which I regard as unacceptable. 

As a Minister representing Ireland I am not prepared to accept an 
understanding of a role which would have the Ministers reject the rich 
cultural heritage of Europe in favour of the* mass produced article 
placed before them with the alluring title of cultural democratisation. 
Many of the preparatory documents which I have read have left me 
with a sense of unease. I am well aware that to quote a brief extract 
from any author is by definition, to take the matter out of context. In 
the circumstances of the short time which the rules of the Conference 
allow me I cor/iidered however, that it is appropriate to cite certain 
quotations as cumulatively indicating tendencies in the documentation 
which are presumably designed to stimulate interest and invite a 
response from Ministers. 

The quotations are as follows: — 

"The point is to throw down a challenge to the heritage concept 
of culture and replace it with one that leaves the definition and 
culture to the people." 
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*'We no longer speak of cultural dissemination but of cultural 
animation.** 

"Unquestionably this transition from dissemination to animation, 
from democratisation to democracy is a real cultural revolution." 

One could multiply these quotations. The message which comes 
home to me is that it is considered a feature of Occidental society, 
particularly European society, to see culture as something relevant to 
a separate area of life — to sensitivity in creativity in certain specific 
fields which are regarded as of special significance in determining the 
quality of life as a whole. The elitist concept of a highly personalised 
activity is not the do-it-yourself, weekend painter, pots and pans, 
let's-appeal-to-the-masses type of activity. It is a concept of culture 
which is artistic rather than social. This is a more limited concept of 
culture than that tacitly assumed by the experts who have given the 
conference the benefit of their thoughts in the preparatory documen- 
tation. And I wish to challenge the assumption of the need for a new 
approach to the traditional concept of culture, if only to alter the onus 
of proof. Those who would wish us as Ministers to depart from the 
traditional European concept must surely accept this onus of 
establishing their position. 

It is fashionable nowadays to accept certain theses, propounded 
In the name of progressive rhetoric, irrespective of the objective merit 
of thft theses themselves. The following quotations illustrate the point: 
"All those forces which are opposed to the new cultural dynamism 
emerging from the great mass of the people are represented by 
the constitutional powers and the bureaucratic apparatus which 
serves them. There is our enemy!" 

"In all the cultural thought of today one can discern as a major 
trend a syndrome of mistrust and tim*-!'ty. fear of tradition and 
fear of reliance upon any transcendental value or upon any faith 
or upon any proposition not validated by scientific research. 
Above all there is fear of the appearance of elitism." 

I would like to sound a note of caution. Experts have a habit of 
progressing into their labyrinthine mazes of theory in a manner which 
takes them away from the realms of experience of the common man. 
And it is our duty, as elected representatives of the common people to 
act as a corrective to this theorising. If v/e give our acceptance to 
resolutions based on definitions of culture which deny our European 
people the value of their cultural inheritance in favour of some 
alternative, banal product, we would be encouraging forces which 
would make it difficult to maintain standards of value. 




|K! -iiy difficulty has arisen from the Importation of the 

(anthropologists' use of the word culture into the field of cultural 
ili^I^fpolicy. In the doc^ that so used the word, culture means the 

i|||^^':behavibural norms and mores and values and attitudes and rules and 
il^J:' J. taboos which make the framework of life In any given society. In that 

-sense of the word, a refrigerator, or skittles in a pub is as cultural as 
|>i : L a Parthenon freize or an opera. I cannot accept this approach to 

culture and invite those colleagues who agree with me to state clearly 
- their vjews in this regard and bring a degree of common sense and 

reason to bear on the proceedings of this first me^i^ting of European 

Ministers with responsibility for Cultural Affairs. 

1he Vice-President, of the Conference has suggested that we are 
; Inclined to forget the role of the child. I agree entirely with this 
h:; observation, and also with some references in the same regard made 
:[ by may Icelandic colleague, who suggested that the way to overcome 
; the ;apathy which exists in societies towards the artistic in life is to 
> : stress Increasingly ihe pivotal position of education and the develop- 
:;J lament of cultural consciousness. I am glad to be able to inform the 
; i Conference that a new approach to primary education in Ireland has 
/M : • placed the emphasis on creativity in all the art forms, and at the level 
I -; : of secondary education, a project called "The transition year" affords 
i ; great hope for the future. This Transition Year is placed between the 
H r; junior cycle and senior cycle studies at the age of ISVx to I6V2 years. 
4 V A number of schoojs have been asked to enter a pilot scheme in which 
' - the formal subjects, be they academic or technical or scientific in 
emphasis, are set aside for a year in order to allow the teachers and 
' • students to concentrate on a broadly cultural approach. A greater link 
: ' with the outside community makes this project in effect the beginning 
of adult education. A programme of participation in, and appreciation 
of, the high arts is accompanied by a study of what is called "media 
criticism" which aims at enabling the pupils to reject the passive 
approach to entertainment, especially TV, and to provide them with 
the critical sense to reject the materialistic values sometimes portrayed. 

It is to be hbped that the Transition Year will, over a period of 
time, be seen as the firs^ year of adult education. It is aimed at the age 
group 15V2 to I6V3 because this is the point at which young people 
are required to decide to enter further secondary education at senior 
level, or enter apprenticeship, or direct employment. This means that 
the programme is truly transitionary to further study, to life or to 
apprenticeship. 

In this way, over a period of time it should be possible to 
improve the quality of life for people in towns and countryside, and 



thus overcome the Inevitable tendency to apathy towards cultural 
matters. 

If we do nfot encourage young people to stand aside for a short 
period of life, and stare at fundamental aspects of life, how can we 
hope to arouse In them a feeling for self-expression which will find an 
outlet in the highest forms of artistic expression? 
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Address by Mr R. Krieps, 
Minister for Cultural Affairs, Luxembourg 



I have been promptea to take the floor by the Irish representative's 
statements on which I should like to comment. Our colleague first 
raises the question of the value of the assertions or observations made 
in our documents. As it will probably be easy enough for the experts 
to answer that, I should like to refer to the statement in the speech of 
the Belgian Minister for Dutch Culture and Flemish Affairs to the effect 
that the path leading to the crossroads which civilisation has reached 
started in the spring of 1968, so that by 1978, it will be obvious that we 
have passed through a decade of decisive historical importance. I do 
not know what the situation was in Ireland in 1968, but I feel that any 
cultural policy which existed at the time went bankrupt during that 
year. I also believe that the experts who drafted the documents for this 
conference were able to study profitably these events which almost 
brought Europe to the brink of cultural and social revolution, and at 
any rate placed us in extremely critical situations. In this respect, I 
feel it is unfair to critise the experts. 

Moreover, vyho are the experts? They are our national experts, 
specialists whom we have chosen in part and who have worked on 
behalf of the states which meet within the Council of Europe. They 
have addressed themselves to a problem and imparted their findings 
to us. I, therefore, feel that li entirely appropriate to this meeting 
that they have given us food tor thought. This does not mean that 
everything they have said is immediately acceptable politically. 
Nevertheless, I believe that the judgement expressed by the Irish 
representative regarding the experts, who are unable to reply here, 
was both unfair and unduly harsh. 

If cultural action was not called for, I do not see why we should 
be meeting today. There has been socio-cultural animation for 
2,000 years; the Church has engaged in it. It is therefore nothing new, 
and where a gap exists or an old policy has failed, it is now the state 
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which takes up the >vct:(o.v? I feel they are perfectly entitled, as was 
stressed by the UAit?r«i Kif:gdom representative, to work for the 
formulation of a cul^ura; poHcy which will filter down to lower levels 
where local authorltirc cftn implement It. In any case, we must think 
about It, and steps must be taken to define a cultural policy adapted to 
existing needs. I am, therefore, far from convinced of the justice of the 
Irish representativ's judgement. 

As regards elitism, I am Indeed aware that in some countries, 
Ireland for Instance, culture Is mainly transmitted in a language which 
is not that of the country. This is also true of Luxembourg; Norway and 
Finland have made similar comments. Where culture is not transmitted 
In the mother tongue of the mass of the population, I believe a real 
problem exists and there are good grounds for cultural action. 
Therefore. I feel that the experts who have submitted their opinions 
were justified in framing them as they have, In order to provoke 
reflection and discussion. 

We should continue to weigh the problems confronting us, neither 
yielding to resignation nor allowing ourselves to be swept up by the 
new wave of nostalgia for periods irrevocably passed. 
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Address by Mr Louis Escande, 
Mayor of Mdcon 
Vice-chairman of the Cultural Committee 

of the Conference of 
Local and Regional Authorities of Europe 



Cultural activities play a major role in the predominantly urban 
European society of today. Over the past few decades, the town has 
become the normal setting of most people's lives in our countries. This 
process of rapid urbanisation has resulted in an impairment of the 
urban environment, which has in its turn, given rise to feelings of 
social alienation. 

It is thanks to the debate and dialogue which it stimulates that 
culture in the modern sense of the term makes possible the positive 
development of society at all levels. The most striking fact appears to 
me to be that under the pressure of socio-economic circumstances the 
former modes of integration seem to have disappeared. In a word, we 
must not allow debate to be replaced by non-communication or the 
economy to go one way while culture goes another. 

I think that the choice of values and priorities is becoming of great 
importance nowadays. We have reached a turning-point, and now is 
perhaps the moment for Europe to consider some fundamental 
questions about the meaning of life and to seek to define values which 
lie beyond material progress. 

One of these values, cultural property, must be made accessible 
to all strata of the population, it being one of the functions of local 
authorities to promote the cultural advancement of society, thereby 
enabling education to be focused on Europe and leisure pursuits to 
be organised in a way that enriches individual lives, as part of the 
general effort to improve the quality of life. 




The steady Increase in the responsibilities of municipalities and 
regions in the cultural field clearly reflects the fact that it is local and 
regional communities rather than the state that are the natural centre 
of cultural life. Of significance in this respect is the spread of 
spontaneous ventures such as the setting-up of groups or associations 
to defend minority cultures and languages, often in response to a 
specific local problem. 

Local and regional counciilors with responsibility for cultural 
affairs consequently have an important part to play in the framing of 
cultural policies, and they should be helped to define and improve 
their role in this field, so that iiuch policies may as equitably and 
rationally as possible meet the needs and aspirations of the various 
sectors of society, particularly the least privi;39ec' Anu it must not be 
forgotten that any arrangements made for supporting and promoting 
cultural activities cannot be fully effective unless backed up by the 
dynamism of the local or regional authorities which advocated or 
encouraged them. 

A first priority must obviously be the . promotion and development 
of the current policy of preserving and renewing the European cultural 
heritage in all the regions and localities concerned. 

The basis of cultural education is a knowledge of the countless 
treasures of the past to which E'jrope has made a particularly 
important contribution through the creativity of its successive civi- 
lisations. Against a background of rapid economic and social change, 
this knowledge will enable human communities to produce new 
treasures inspired by past traditions. 

At a level closer to the individual cUizen, .he preservation of the 
environment is linked to the need to protect mankind from the 
onslaughts of modern lifr beings are concerned to ensure 

their own security. A cer v:- : r> vivre 's one of the necessary 
stages on the road to hu-^.dr; ha;; piness. The past preserved in all its 
richness, the social settir^y cafoc:^ ^-ded in its most noble aspects, the 
natural environmen/ tij-^ncod . i J maintained - all these help to 
increase the quality . \^ 'ltir^ Mif^.. The extent to which they do so. will 
vary according to the eccynci^V^c , and hence social, circumstances of 
each region and will xho bf> depndent on leisure opportunities and 
on the efforts made 1/ (oral amhor; es in this regard. These differences 
are very often respo i^^'l^ie* f^" '/'^ inferiority complexes of so-called 
under-developed regici!":^ a»:v: -al authority areas. 

* 
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This was in fact the subject ot or.e of the important recommen- 
dations unanimousiy adopted by 5D0 or so poilticai representatives 
and spokesmen attending tho J-irst Convehtlon of the Authorities of 
European Peripheral Regions, held at Galway (ireiand) from 14 to 
16 October 1975. The convenvior^ which was convened at the instance 
of the Conference of Loca» rir;d Regional Authorities of Europe, 
pointed out that it would be cyrigerous to neglect the less favoured 
regions of Europe in our foc^i; ly urban civilisation and that it was 
therefore appropriate: 

"To take the necessar/ measures for the protection and revl- 
talisatlon of the languages ".jrl cultures which are often threatened by 
extinction In ethnic perlph(?r.'J communities. These measures should 
be'inspired by the European norms concerning the respect of cultural 
minorities. The competent committees and departments of the Council 
for Cultural Co-operatlop ot ir.o Council of Europe should examine this 
question, if necessary by cre^ung an ad hoc committee, and study the 
institutional and financial provisions which couM be taken to this end, 
in matters of education ano cultural policy, at the European level 
and at the level of eac';^ stat:? -^ ^ncerned." 

Is the term "cuKurr?*' minority" in fsc. leally acceptable? Is It not 
often in smaller human oomrr-.tmities t**f\l one finds the art of living in 
its purest and richest forms as well asi tl.o ^ruest works of art? 



By way of immediate pract«cai action, it would be desirable if 
governments could help local ant' regional authorities: 

— to preserve, conserve 3nd restore regional and local cultural 
assets, particulars^ thos^ i.*^ under-developed regions; 

— to undertake » o:*n.rr;n,»ity development of the type which leads to 
the real dKccvery of man in his past and present creativity and 
v/hich encjurajos individuals to express themselves and com- 
municate witn jach other spontaneously; 

:— to foster the) training^ of cultural organisers and encourage the 
conclusion oi contracts or charters for that purpose between 
central governments and local authorities; 

— to encourage participation by citizens in decisions affecting their 
enviroiirnont as a prerequisite of the preservation of the quality of 
life. 
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At the same time, however, these new-found democratic freedoms^^ ^ 
surely preclude all sterile, persistent opposition from militant politicar 
minorities whose principal aim seems to be to call In question the very 
existence of democracy and hence of liberty itself, 

* 

In conclusion, what I have been saying reflecU. our constant 
concern to unify Europe on the basis of the various regions, according 
to each one's possibilities and with due respect for its specific 
character. 

Europe has nothing to hide and can only benefit by becoming 
better known in both its greatnesses and its weaknesses. 

Nor is it enough to interpret echoes received from afar. The 
Conference of Local and Regional Authorities of Europe, which I have 
the honour of representing here, sprang from this highly practical, 
concrete principle. I hope that, thanks to this first Conference of 
European Ministers responsible for Cultural Affairs, the cultural policy 
of Europe will engage the attention and attract the help of all those 
who, by virtue of their local or regional responsibilities, their official 
positions or their professional activities, have occasion to discover or 
make known as fully as possible what Is going on In the community 
and what is at stake- 
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THEME III 
Encouraging Artistic Creation 



introductory address by Mr M. Guy, 
Minister for Culture, France 



To begin with, I would like to define the framework of our 
discussions. We had agreed to confine ourselves to public aid for 
creation in the field of plastic and graphic arts. However, this does not 
mean that music, the theatre or the cinema pose less considerable or 
less urgent problems. Next year, they too will have to be entered in 
the Council of Europe's study programmes. 

The same applies to the situation of the arts and crafts which 
should be examined in the near future in order to ensure that they are 
properly safeguarded and renewed. 

But for the time being we shall deal with public aid for creation in 
the field of plastic arts. * 

Mutual agreement has already been reached on the principle of 
public aid. We know that creative art in all its forms mult be present 
in our everyday world. We are living in technological, utilitarian 
societies, obsessed by production, doomed to uniformity and, to a 
gVeat extent, disenchanted. The disenchantment of the "haves" is 
certainly not the same as that of the "have nots"; nevertholess, our 
societies, because they are democratic, therefore equalilarian in 
principle, if not yet in reality, must assure everybody's right to aesthetic 
pleasure. Ugliness is a crime against the faith man may have in his 
works. Thus it is in contradiction with any success of the social 
contract. Not everybody, of course, has the gift of increasing the 
beauty that exists in the world. But it is essential to enable everybody 
to Increase the capacity for perception of that beauty. And it is 
essential that the creators who do increase, renew and communicate 
it, should be enabled to do so. It is not merely a duty, it is in the 
interest of every individual. 

The logic of our mass production systems tends, alas, to permit 
quantity to prevail over quality, conformity over difference, passive 
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consumption 'over creative initiative. Furthermore, the origtnal. often 
radical treatment that artists may apply to our standard vision of the 
world can lead to unpleasant surprises and traumatic effects. 
Therefore, the most genuine innovative artists - and I do not refer to 
incidental innovations that disappear with fashion - are in their 
majority, and in particular the youngest, ill-known and everi feared. In 
any event they are condemned to a precarious, financial existence 
and a mai^ginal social position. Their situation is Wke that of the cave- 
men who stoned these who tried to reveal a new, true vision of things. 

In fact it is the duty of public authorities to act when the general 
interest is involved and when individual criteria lead to confusion. That 
is the case of creative art in our society. We do not require merely 
computer-analysts, but also dancers. Plastic artists promote the 
present-day quality of living and are the artisans of our future heritage. 
It is a state duty to provide hem with support. 

It has been cknowledged that art must be taken out of its shrine, 
and the gap between it and its beholder be abolished. Now, the gap 
between professional and amateur must also disappear. And so must 
anything leading to the belief that culture and art are only the concern 
of a small minority. That is why it is not sufficient merely to encourage 
the creator to create. Creation must be shown as being everywhere, 
even in the ordinary things of our daily life. Artists will not be properly 
integrated into society unless art is really integrated into life itself. 

Another no less difficult integration must be carried out at all 
costs. A minimum material security without which no continuous 
activity is possible, must be provided, in order to achieve that 
independence of conception and expression, failing which no inno- 
va ve and living art can exist. And this has to be done in such a way 
that the minimum security, due to any person who works, should not 
weigh like an odious yoke on a work so different from any other. The 
artists' deep self-denial and brave acceptance of the hardest sacrifices 
are not found anywhere else to the same extent. Nor is their proud, 
inflexible refusal of anything that might change or distort ttie free 
meaning of the works. Accordingly, public authorities when deal ng 
with artists, must show a kind of deference or tact so as to avoid the 
slightest suspicion of mandatory action. Furthermore, except m the 
cases of academic and official art (which to our mind, are no longer 
wanted), the only initiatives worthy support are those that imply a 
note of error and that can claim tho risi, of making a mistake. This 
shows the extent of the credit afforded by public authorities to realty 
deserving creative activity. The artist poses the state more delicate 
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(broblems than anything else. To define these, we shall have to pose 
some concrete questions. 

Insurance against human risks is possible. But can the artist be 
insured against the risks of his life as an artist? Can he be insured 
against his creative taste not being appreciated? Can he be insured 
against his own weariness after all the courage, invention and strength 
to renew that were first required of him? And to begin with, can his 
livelihood be insured? And if it is, how would he be considered? As a 
producer of goods which although cultural are nonetheless economic? 
Or as a producer of a service? The one does not exclude the other. 
In the first case, is it necessary for public authorities to increase the 
amount of public purchase, use financial incentives to encourage 
private purchasers, and at least cover payment for loans of works of 
art? In the second case, the scope of likely jobs for artists ranges 
from educational duties and artistic interpreation to the overall duties 
implied by *iie term "development of the living framework". 

What kind of remuneration should then be envisaged? An annual 
salary similar to that received by teachers in the Civil Service in 
France; or fees, like architects who belong, in the majority, to the 
so-called "liberal" professions? 

Furthermore, the word "professional" poses a serious problem. 
Professional artists certainly have priority in the allocation of public 
aid. However, the elastic frontier separating the amateur from the 
professional artist must not be ignored. Nor must the fact be under- 
estimated that the amateur may have audacity and genius; therefore, 
being a professional is not a guarantee in itself. Besides, what kind of 
professional status do the artists want? 

Can the idea be accepted of artists receiving a salary from the 
state, permanently and to some extent unconditionally, i.e. regardless 
of any result? The state only remunerates individuals under specific, 
equal recruitment conditions, essentially non-discriminatory. What 
criteria would therefore be borne in mind? Diplomas? Exhibitions? 
Works in museums or on the free market? Ancillary teaching or 
interpretation activities? Finally, the crucial question: who would judge 
the standard of the works or the services supplied? 

Here we refer to the preparatory works of the Council of Europe, 
notably of the sociologist, Raymonde Moulin. In "Public Aid for 
Creation in the Plastic Arts", she explains the need for pluralism in 
levels of professional status, the criteria for joining the profession, and 
for the selection bod'^^s. 
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All this shows a yreat *^^$>\re for justice which we applaud. But 
the reality of vocation anc^ i3nius must not be overlooked. Regardless 
of the popular myth of the poor, forsaken artist, should he not also be 
protected from the inevitable pitfalls l. a professional status. And so I 
ask, should we not opt for the most autonomous and noble professional 
status, although the most fraught with problems: the independent 
professional? 

In that case, should the artists be guarante-^^i a kind of minimum 
income? 

This minimum income need not be a minimum salary uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed; it could be modulated according to various 
methods of remuneration adapted to each case: grants, purchases, 
payment for loans of works of art, temporary salaries, or fees, whereby 
a specified supply of services for a specific period could be re- 
munerated. 

In any event, whatever the adopted formula for remuneration, the 
public authority's first obligation is to acknowledge that artists are 
entitled to social benefits: sickness and old-age insurance, unemploy- 
ment allowances, etc. Nobody dispi'^es this right. But another problem 
remains. In view of their irregular it.CLrne and the special nature of 
their activities, should artists be affiliated to the general system of 
contributions and services or should they benefit from a special 
system, and if so, which? Whether a general or special system, the 
same problem arises concerning the taxation of income. 

To the problem of income from creative activity should be attached 
the problem of the guarantees that must be assured, at national and 
international levels, of the creators' rights on the distribution of their 
works: reproduction rights and the right to proceeds from the work 
(droit de suite), linked to successive transactions, and the additional 
value resulting therefrom, and customs dues adjusted to the new 
materials of creative art. 

The question of the material advantages granted to some artists 
may also arise. I refer to artists' studios. As France expended energy 
on this line in recent years, I can state that I have some knowledge of 
the problems they pose. Should collective or individual studios prevail? 
Should they be conceived as artists' centres integrated or not into the 
urban fabric? Is it advisable to encourage a specific construction for 
these studios, or should artists be persuaded to rebuild on disused 
sites, or use buildings enriched by the patina of time? Should one run 
the risk, by setting up focal points of seething creation of artists' 
communities thriving on confrontation and fruitful competition of 
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actually segregating the artist from the general public? Or o\\ the 
contrary, should one run the risk of the artist, integrated in the common 
medium, becoming sterile from his isolation? Any social action on 
behalf of creators actually depends on such lucidly posed, bravely 
faced questions. In any event, a measure would be beneficial for the 
artists if it encouraged a better knowledge of their situation and 
artistic activity and made their works more familiar, thus providing an 
incentive for acquisition both by private individuals and communities. 

Anything that can remove the vague, but powerful, concept that 
artists belong to another world, anything thai can foster mobility of 
their works and greater familiarity with them, would integrate art in 
everyday life and the artist in the community. 

How can this be .achieved? May one,, can one create a kind of 
public market M plastic arts, distinct from the private market, and 
which in some respects would c-^mpete with it? Should fiscal 
exemptions encourage private entities — firms, for instance, to acquire 
works of art? Should private patronage be fostered with the aid of 
mechanisms similar to those of the Foundations that have been so 
wide-spread in North America recently? How should the increasing 
demand for antiques be met in such a market? Or the speculative 
nature, the varied artistic concerns of so many collections? Or the 
proliferation of forgeries? 

We must go further in our intention to assign the ceative artist 
his place In the community. The use of works of art in public buildings 
must be systematised; they could be a means of information for the 
whole urban space. Creative artists and their works must likewise be 
present in the audio-visual media. 

The activity of the plastic arts is the modelling of the whole visual 
environment. As a technician specialising in the problems of plastic or 
graphic standards, the plastic artist should not be omitted, at least as 
a consultant, from any decision-making on everyday environment. 
Whatever difficulties this may raise, his responsibility must be increased 
in regard to t build-up area in general and the place of work in 
particular. It is no longer a matter of ?^,dorning a home with a work of 
art reassuring the vitality of civilisation. Homes, the whole habitat, the 
town itself, hey must all show that they were conceived by and for 
individuals. When this basic link is endorsed, art is easily integrated 
into life itself, and society easily accommodates the artist. The latter 
will have already modelled its form. 

The prospect of integrating the creative artist in society will be 
radically changed when the modelling of cur own sensitivity is 
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accepted as one of his main tasks. It Is no longer a matter of the 
plastic artist merely shaping day or stone, but of shaping our own 
receptivity as well. The awakening and education of our sensitivity is 
not specifically the creator's task. Nevertheless, nobody is likely to 
carry it out better than he. In conjunction with this task of4b© cultural 
education and Interpretation of children there must be relaxauon of the 
over-rigid framework in which legislation may confine the^creative 
artist. The solution would be to establish far closer contacts between 
the general public and works of art which, in fact, are designed to 
attract the largest amount of people. 

These are some of the major issues for discussion. What are our 
main purposes? Is it actually possible to fix such purposes? How can 
they be adjusted to the artists' undeniably precarious means of 
livelihood? 

We might examine them at two levels: the policy of member 
states and that of International co-operation. 

It is not my duty to tell you how national policies should consider 
and solve these issues. I would just like to say that I find it essential 
that both financial questions and that of the recognition of a 
professional status for artists, be resolved on the lines of pjurality and 
non-permanence: plurality cf financial sources and selection bodies, 
the latter's membership being frequently changed in particular in 
respect of artists and experts. Several countries have adopted 'ihis 
solution, which I consider very sound. 

We should, in any case, assert the need to set up a social welfare 
system for professional artists, to guarantee these artists' moral and 
property rights. Including the right proceeds from the sale of a.rtistic 
works, and provide the appropriate fiscal or customs regulation. 
Finally, wo should develop and widen financial aids to research and 
artistic production. I consider it essential that we should adopt a 
recommendation to this effect, and take It^fir j?^erty of insisting on this 
point. 

A recommendation should also be made to include' artists in 
architectural and town projects, in schools and universities, and to 
increase commissions of works of art and exhibitions in the least 
favoured regions. 
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Address by Mr Gunnar Svensson, 
Head of the Department of Cultural Affairs, 
Ministry of Education and Cultural Affairs, 

Sweden 

In our view, the measures the state takes to improve the 
circumstances of artists must form an integral part of the overall 
cultural policy. These measures must be based on the needs and 
circumstances of the artists, but they must at the same time be 
subordinated to the general aims for cultural policy. This should place 
the interplay between the artist and his audience in the foreground. 
This Implies that the fundamental element in stimulating artistic 
creation Is to enable the professionai artist to earn a living from his 
ordinary work. Society should primarily concentrate its measures on 
increasing the opportunities for employment and improving the 
possibility of making use of artistic work and performances. Expressed 
in concrete terms, a stronger support of theatres, orchestras, film 
production, the radio and television gives the artists work and better 
living conditions. 

For many artists, measures within the ordinary fields of work are 
however not enough. Society bears a responsibility to ensure that 
some artistic work may be pursued without necessarily paying 
immediate deference to its commercial value. Artists who do not 
receive a prompt response in the form of demand for their creations 
must be enabled to work under financially secure conditions. These 
needs can be met by having the state put funds at the direct disposal 
of individual artists as working allowances, or as support lent to 
projects of an expensive nature; e.g. the development of new technical 
methods. The parallels with resources we make avail;" *^le to different 
research areas should be obvious. Like the research workers the 
artists must enjoy considerable discretion when it comes to picking 
out problems and problem areas. We must also tolerate the possible 
failure of some experiments. 
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One very important point is the extension of artistic activity. One 
solution would be to put the artist in touch with new audience groups 
and to generate a dialogue between these groups and the artist. The 
ambitious should not grind to a halt as soon as culture is distributed 
to new groups. For the artists it is vital tc share in the experiences and 
frames of reference of these new audiences and recipient groups. The 
form of this dialogue between artist and audience does not of course 
admit of a pat, clear-cut answer. That will depend on the art form 
involved, and the particular audience being addressed. A dramatist can 
write a play together with an amateur theatre group, a novelist can 
speak before an organisation about a book treating topics of the 
members' own . experience. Visual artists together with people living in 
a residential area, can seek to illustrate positive and negative Qualities 
in visual display form. Much of this type of work is natural and already 
established in artistic creation. If that is the case there is all the more 
cause for rejoicing that this type of enterprise should arise from the 
participants' own desires and without any centralised direction. The 
state's aim and that of municipal and county councils should be to 
facilitate and stimulate new initiatives by providing grants in various 
forms. Not least important will be the support of artist organisations 
which are dedicated to broadening and deepening the audience/artist 
relationship. 

Another way to promote the growth of artistic creation is to find 
completely new kinds of activities. Where the visual artists are 
concerned, this could take the form of buying more paintings and 
sculptures to adorn work places, participation in the artistic design of 
public environment and of carrying out of tasks inside schools, and 
child-care centres. Where it comes to artistic design efforts should be 
made to bring this dimension into the initial planning stage so that it 
becomes an integral part of the work, modelling the whole visual 
environment as the introducing Minister expressed it. An interesting 
example of this is the design of the new underground stations in 
Stockholm, where visual artists were allowed to submit and work on 
their ideas before the installations were completely finished. The result 
has been the combination of artistic embellishment with architectural 
and technical solutions, rather than the superfluous addition of the 
former These stations' have become frequently visited show-rooms of 
good contemporary Swedish art. It is probably hard to find a better 
way to put the general public in touch with modern imagery. 

Admitedly many visual artists do not wish to explore new working 
areas. They see their most Important tasks in fields classified as ' 
traditional under the visual arts category. Work outside the studio is 
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seen by these artists as a subordinate activity as a means of earning 
a living and not as a vital Ingredient of their artistic endeavour. This Is 
an attitude we must accept if we treat freedom of expression for 
artists as a serious concept. Moreover In discussing enlarged working 
areas for the visual artists, we should also point out that the 
participation of professionally active visual artists In environment 
design, in education activity and In the proceedings of non-profit 
making organisations, to mention just a few examples, should not be 
primarily encourageu just because we want to give these people work 
and employment. The starting point Instead must be to have theso 
different areas expresc> an explicit desire to introduce artistic elements. 
Not until such an attitude Is established will we have any real ability to 
Integrate the visual artists and their work Into new situations. 

To a great extent of course, whatever forms are chosen as new 
roles for the artist will depend on tne traditions of government and 
public administration. May I refer to our wideranging attempts to make 
resources available In various forms, for example experimental and 
development work. Such resources should be at the disposal of not 
only those agencies which award grants to cultural enterprises and to', 
artists, but also those specialised agencies responsible for such things 
as' housing, education and child care. Havmg financial resources 
available from different specialised agencies will emphasise that the 
artistic enterprise and the artLtic modes of expression should be seen 
as a cardinal and integral part of the activity In question. This is 
another of the mary examples of the need to integrate cultural policy 
with activity in other soctors of society. 
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Address by Mr K. Egeland, 
Minlstre of Church and Education, Norway 



I first want to say a few words about . wegian Governmental 

proposition to make the conditions for creaii^ u ' ":ists a main political 

Issue. Tj^« nhibsophy is that society needs . ^ :d so society should 
ensure th creative artists can do their [or 

The propo^ -J system is roughly e>[;iE'nv'to supporting 
document. 

I shall, however, ••^^apitulate its-main pi ^its: 

- First, ano ;r>r':;riiust, that we mui^t c;eate a p.ystr'f.i- tor paying 
artists fr.r vhr/: they do in, and for, socety - ..e. r.ay i^.^^m in 
real \er\u\ 

— Second: problems are inherent in creating a j-cheme of 
payment lo enable people to use their time and talent in 
creative arc, if that is their destiny. Ono such syslem could be 
a rather elaborate: system of scholarships. Another could be 
guaranteed minimum income, and the government paper is 
really a combination of these and other systems. I do not want 
to take up any detailed discussion but siress two or three 
fundamental principles: 

a The artist should b<? acctopted as a person making a useful 
contribution co socit^ty, and -- as I said - paid accordingly. 

b. Artistic qualifications should be the selective criteria when 
^here are more artists than the scheme can accomodate for 
wo do not see any possibility of dispeniiing w 'h all limitations. 

c. The artists themselves should have a decisive voice in Ihe 
matters, in both the design cf the system and* in the selection 
of artists through their ot janisations. That is to say, their 
negotiation rights should equal other groi'ps in society. 
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d. The state as such should have no opinion whatsoever as 
to tho form, the message or the contents of the arts created. 
That, of course, is to ensure a completely free creative art, 
just as research should .9 free. There should be no pressure 
from the top as to whai: they write, what they paint or what 
they compose. Quality should be the decisive criterion. 

In conckiVion, I stress that, above all, we should make a serious 
. effort to Improve the conditions of groups in society that have up to 
•now'been unGorprivileged in their possibility for creative activity. Such 
groups, as we know, nay be living in the outskirts, by and large the 
underdogs of society. But also, there is half of the population, the 
women. There is no doubt, I believe, that being a creative artist and a 
woman makes special demands, and, at the same time, puts very 
special obf?tacles in the way of her artistic fulfilment. Our own 
literature, e.g. Ihe works of Sigrid Undset and Cora Sandel demon- 
strates this. The latter especially, has written marvellous books about 
the conflirt of being both woman and artist. The problem is jut- o»;e 
of the general issuer; of women's liberation, but it is a very speciai 
^problem for woman artists to develop their art within themselves, and 
within society. The Conference should not, in my opinion, pass without 
this being said. 
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Address by Mr H. Pousseur, 
Director of the Conservatoire Royal de Musique 
of Liege, Belgium 



Artists are the aerials of the people. 

They enable them to pick up messages which otherwise would not 
reach them. Messages coming from where, from whom? From reality, 
from the future, from the reality and the future of the people 
themselves, from the reality of the people such as they could and such 
as they desire to become. 

Reality is strongly shaped by our imagination, by our collective 
Imagination, v^e see the world as we were first taught to see it. We 
undertake to transform it on the basis of this early image and of the 
new images which arise in our mind through a process of continuous 
and organic elaboration. All this imagery has been formed and goes 
on being formed by painters, by story-tellers, who through it try to 
apprehend external reality. Perceived reality is where our common 
desire for identity is projected onto the dark backcloth of the world. It 
is enough to make a brief journey by air. to glance at the earth below, 
to note to what extent this projection can be physically effective. With 
the painters, there are also the architects, the road and bridge builders, 
who are working at naturels scale, as well as all the workmen who 
help them. As for the story-tellers, there are not only poets, novelists 
or journalists, but also musicians using their voice, composers 
discovering new sounds and hitherto unknown syntaxes? all those 
involved in reproducing, including the many listeners who see that 
these valuable idioms are kept alive within the common consciousness. 

The solitary artist is therefore much less isolated than he thinks. 
Even acting as a beacon or a meteor, he still remains, if not rooted in 
the group from which he has emerged, at. least marked by it, bearing 
its imprint, and sooner or later he will mark it in return. 
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Having said this, in very general and somewhat optimistic terms, 
one should add that artists nowadays, and current collective artistic 
activity, seem to be lacking an essential ingredient to enable them to 
go on playing this parV to go on *:)uilding pyram;o>, or cathedrals, to 
invent disciplines at^ precise as perspective or anatomy and thus 
provide science wit a starting point for great progress. On the other 
hand, our way of transformino +he world has taken a pernicious turn, 
of which generalised pollutior Is only one of the symptoms. Could this 
missing ingredient, then, not be collective confidence in aesthetic 
values and is it not most clearly expressed in the divorce between the 
latter and economic practice? Although the need for artistic activities 
is widespread throughout our world, although young people, for 
instance, dream only of music and pictures (consider what a powerful 
narrative instrument they have in the cartoon-strip) our society, through 
its various decision-making bodies, does not give these activities the 
importance, and hence the means, they deserve and which they have 
received from practically all other societies in history. 

Being a creative artist, a composer and theorist of experimental 
music, including music drama, and brought here in this capacity by 
my Minister, but also as the person recently responsible for the 
Conservatoire Royal of Liege, a great institution of artistic, musical 
and dramatic training, I am well placed to say this. For many years, in 
faoi, experimental artists like myself have, at the cost of a considerable 
in/estment In terms of time and energy, undertaken animation activities 
with vT.rying support, consisting not only of trying to disseminate 
artistic and even progressive products among Increasingly large 
circles of the public, but also and above all of encouraging that public 
to participate creatively in the production of modern cultural concepts. 
Yet the help of the public authorities for this kind of operation, though 
far from non-existent and even at times displaying a somewhat 
paternalistic good will, is, nevertheless, proportionately tiny within 
cultural budgets which are themselves already tiny. ' 

Generally speaking, the majority of aid goes to the prestige arts, 
like the opera, the* great classical theatre, the great symphony 
orchestras, almost entirely at the expense of popular creative arts, 
such as might well emerge from linking the most advanced research 
with the latent rieeds and abilities of collective creation. Presumably, 
its usefulness is not apparent. How short-sighted! Are we not in this 
way losing ths most esse itlal instrument of self-definition? How will 
we be able without it K project before us a model to pull us out of the 
deadly torpor into which we h^ye seriously begun to sink? If we v/ould 
only devote to this survival ci)eration, to this recovery of active 
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imagination, even a small part, say a tenth, of what we devote to our 
so-called defence policy, we could, I am sure, arrive at far more 
tangible results within quite a short time. ' 

Here, then, is my proposal: It is based on two theories wh«oh I 
have taken from the actual context of this Conference. The first and 
more general theory is that a well-constructed European idea, the idea 
of an imaginative rather than a commercialised Europe, might be able 
to galvanise the peoples of our continent and at last bring them 
together in the will to creative affirmation. The second is taken from 
the report ^'Public aid for creation In the plastic arts", page 70, to 
which I would like to refer you. 

Why not then Initiate in all associated countries a vast operation 
of support for artistic creation centred on the European idea? Orders, 
prices, subsidies, various aids could be assigned to works, to project^., 
to prograiTimeb of all kinds, from urban animation to theoreti 
writings, including videograms and children's shows and, of course, the 
more classical types of work like paintings and musical compositions, 
on condition that they developed the European idea. I repeat: develop. 
For, it is not merely a question of illustrating an existing notion. The 
whole of the population with all its agents specialising in varying 
degrees in cultural creation must be given the means of expressing 
and initially of discovering its idea of a multiple European reality, past, 
present and future, and of presenting this as a vast composition, a 
kind of huge "jeux sans fronti^res", but much more inspiring, using all 
means of communication, information and especially exchanges. The 
governments should undertake to support this large-scale operation 
in an active, intelligent, substantial and really democratic way. After 
some time, say 3 to 5 years, a kind of pyramid competition could be 
organised by the Council of Europe, which could polarise the whole 
exercise and give it definite deadlines, without thereby depriving the 
products, even those without a prize, either of their value or of their 
specific function. And if the operation proves to be a real success, if 
only at first as a promise or a foretaste, it could then be taken on to 
a second stage of greater or lesser novelty in relation to the first. 
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Address by Mr Roy Shaw, 
Secretary General, Arts Council of Great Britain 



A 19th Century English recipe for jugged hare begins with the 

advice: "First catch your hare". There is a similar problem in 

encouraging artistic creation. First catch your artist or at any rate 
decide who is an artist. 

In the visual arts particularly there is a degree of chaos in artistic 
standards. Some suggest that an artist is anyone who chooses to call 
himself an artist. Others say that if a man has talent, good Intentions, 
dedication, then he is an artist. I think it necessary to say a man may 
have all these qualities and still not be a real artist. The chaos of 
values in judging works of art has gone so far that the concept of 
quality itself is regarded in some quarters as authoritarian or 
undemocratic. The word equality is more popular than the word 
quality and the whole of our debate, 1 should think, ought to centre 
around balancing the claims of quality and equality. If we go too far in 
either direction we distort our true purpose. 

Some of this confusion about values infects the discussion about 
amateurs and professionals. M. Guy is certainly right to say that the 
gap between amateurs and professionals must disappear, but the 
distinction, rather than the gap. surely must not disappear. The true 
professional sets the standards for amateurs to aspire to, and is also 
a living reminder that if amateurs are to do good work, they must 
strive to acquire the necessary skills and achieve higher standards. 

Turning to the question of aid to artists, I would say that 
promising talents must be encouraged. This involves taking risks, but 
there must be no guarantee of a life-long pension regardless of the 
quality of performance. As the Minister for Norway . said, we do not 
want to go back to the time when artists were expected to starve In 
garrets. But equally we do not want guaranteed subsidies for 
mediocrity. 
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A, recent survey showed that in England some quite well-known 
artists still earn a comparatively small annual sum from their work. 
This is wrong, and we are increasing our grants to individual artists. 
Like the French we also give special grants for the acquisition and 
furnishing of studios. 

Another source of income for visual artists is for them to become 
teactiers. Many artists in my country have supplemented their income 
considerably by teaching. I do not think this is a good system. For 
many artists teaching is a distraction from their real work. They 
undertake it only because of economic necessity. Moreover, skill as 
an artist does not always go along with skill as a teacher. 

Often artists need to be students rather than teachers. A few 
great artists are seif-made, but many artists need help with further 
training. We can give financial aid for this and it is particularly helpful 
to facilitate foreign travel by artists since happily art does not live 
within the confines of national boundaries. 

Apart from training artists themselves, we must train their 
audiences who need their susceptibilities widened, particularly to 
appreciate the work of living artists. School is not the only place for 
this work, and perhaps not even the primary place, but adult education, 
life-long education, should be used to help the many adults who find 
much modern art so mysMfying. 

Turning to the distribution of artists' work, we must obviously do 
all we can to create opportunities for their display in exhibitions. In 
England, ♦he \xis Council runs two galleries in London and prepares 
exhibition:^ io tour galleries throughout the country. 

But in addition to the distribution of original works, 1 suggest we 
need to encourage tho production of good quality prints. I know that 
a print can never do justice to the original work, but it is a very good 
second best, and for many people it will be their only opportunity to 
see the works, and quite certainly their only opportunity to live with 
them. The cost of insuring travelling exhibitions of valuable works is 
very heavy and we should not under-estimate the value of prints to 
people who live remote from large gaUeries. The overwhelming 
majority of the people will never be able to afford a first-rate original 
work, but they can afford to buy a first-rate print, and perhaps we 
should do all we can to Improve the quality of print production, as we 
know they vary very considerably. 

I agree strongly with the Norwegian Minister that in increasing aid 
to artists we must do nothing to reduce their freedom. We do not want 
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official or state art. In Great Britain, the Arts Council exists as a buffer 
between government and the artist and I think it is important to have 
such an insulation between the authorities and the artist. I should 
hesitate to say, in such an assembly, that politicians cannot be trusted 
to run the arts, had not our own Minister for the Arts said as much 
himself on taking up his appointment. 

In conclusion, it is always easier to subsidise institutions than 
individuals, always safer to do so; but we must not therefore neglect 
subsidies to the individual artist. 

I have argued that subsidising individual artists involves a gamble 
- taking risks. We must take those risks but v;e must reduce them to 
the minimum by getting the best advice we can on the quality of the 
artist's work. , 
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Address by Mr Michel Guy, 
Minister for Culture, France 



I have on a previous occasion tried to define the role of creativity 
in contemporary society. I would now like to give you an idea of the 
French Government's attitude, from a technical point o.' view, towards 
creative artists in the field of plastic arts. First of all it looks at support 
for the arts in general from the twin angle of pluralism and the 
non-permanence of machinery and our efforts at present, m this field 
as indeed elsewhere, are designed to encourage the development of 
regional activities and links with other countries. 

As regards the material security of artists, which is one of our 
main concerns, recognition of their social rights was f fff^tive in 
France as long ago as ^96■i, but with the legislation whidi 1 had the 
Assemblies adopt in 1975, a new step has been taken. From a social 
security point of view, the new legislation puts the artist more on a par 
with the wage-earner, in particular as regards hoaith insurance, 
maternity benefits, death, temporary and permanent physical handicaps 
and family allowances, while at the same time the conditions for being 
covered on the social security have been widened. As regards the 
property and moral rights of the artist. French artists have enjoyed the 
right of succession since 1920. Reproduction rights were recognised 
even earlier, in principle as far back as the end of the last century 
although current legislation will need to be adapted to take account of 
modern developments as regards the production of pictures by new or 
traditional methods. 

Lastly as regards taxation, artists are allowed a spread of taxable 
profits over a three-year period as well as certain special exemptions, 
in particular from value added tax on the products of their art. 
excluding works reproduced on a large scale. 

Direct state patronage takes several forms in France; first of all^ 
the traditional types of incentives ana allowances, as well as research 
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scholarships adapted to modern needs, in view of the discontinuation 
in particular of che Prix de Rome. This patronage also takes on a fairly 
original form in what we call "first exhib'tion" assistance. About a 
dozen such exhibitions were susidised in 1975. Another type of 
patronage is state purchasing policy: through committees, the French 
Government at present buys contemporary worl<s of art at a cost of 
between twelve and fifteen million francs each year. The subsidies 
themselves are not directly controlled by the state, since they are in 
fact distributed through institutions or committees which have a power 
of decision. In the interests of impartiality, the membership of 
committees is generally changed every year. 

1 would now like to give you some InformaNon concerning a 
scheme, which is stilt not well enough known in Europe, and which we 
refer to as the *'one per cent scheme". Thanks to this scheme, we 
have set up a kind of vast exhibition of the various trends of 
contemporary monumental art, and one which is open io the public in 
many towns and schools. I think it is worth explaining some of the 
details of the legislation, on which this one percent scheme has been 
based. The first Act goes back to 1953; it was subsequently amended 
several times, and again as recently as last year. In general terms, it 
lays down an obligation, within the estimates for every school and 
university construction project, to allocate one per cent of the total 
cost of construction, whether financed by the Ministry of Education or 
the State Secretariat for the universities, or by subsidies granted to 
local authorities responsible for the construction, for the purpose of 
general ornamentation. This ornamentation, which originally concerned 
only the plastic arts in the traditional sense of the term, has. since 
' 1972, included architectural and landscape developments. The scheme 
was reviewed on the occasion of an exhibition held in Paris m 1970, 
when it v;as. found that nearly all the major French ana foreign artists 
working in France at present have taken part in this type of operation. 
Of course, not all the works - and there are several thousands in 
France at present - are of the same standard. But it should be 
pointed out that the decision here is not merely taken on a national 
level; up to a certain amount, decisions are taken on a regional level 
and only those involving sums exceeding 50,000 FF are laken on the 
national level, by a committee, as I said before. 

The last point 1 would like to touch upon in this description of the 
situation in France concerning direct aid to artists is the provision of 
artists' workshops. I think 1 can say that our policy here is fairly active, 
since between 1965 and 1975 about 650 new workshops have been 
built in France. 
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These, then, are the measures through which the government of 
France tries to discharge its obligations towards attists. I would like to 
conclude by observing that they apply both to French artists and to 
foreign artists residing in France. The varied origins of artists in the 
Ecole de Paris was a source of incomparable wealth, which we have 
not forgotten and from which we have drawn the appropriate lesson. 
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THEME IV 
European Cultural Co-operation 
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Introductory address by 
Mr Gherardo Cornaggia Medici Castiglioni, 

Head of the Italian Delegation 

Freedom and democracy: the foundation a^nd 
aim of a European cultural policy 

The need for European cultural co-operation is immediately 
apparent in the spirit as well as the letter of the statutes of the Council 
of Europe and of the European Cultural Convention. 

These show that the culture, art and cultural policy of a country 
and cultural co-operation between countries can only derive from the 
desire for freedom and democracy whose aim is the institution of 
"cultural democracy". This is one of the most original concepts 
developed by the work of the Council of Europe and it constitutes the 
foundation and aim of any action aimed at progress and the promotion 
of democracy and culture. 

It is evident that culture and art must not be constrained, 
manipulated or utilised as instruments of power or propaganda, even 
though we are not unaware of the existence of many cases o'l such 
manipulation. 

However, in order to reach in all countries all the various strata of 
society, including particularly those which have been excluded from 
cultural activities, culture and art must adopt new ways and means, 
perhaps even a new didactical and pedagogical approach. The Council 
of Europe is pursuing the policy of promoting culture and art, not only 
by trying to extend the infrastructures which allow for better dissemi- 
nation of cultural and artistic messages in complete freedom and with 
the greatest variety of experience and trends, but also by calling for all 
citizens and all different social groups to be given the opportunity of 
taking part in the creation of new cultural and artistic forms, to help, 
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for Instance, In establishing an "aesthvtlc" dimension to life, to Improve 
the quality of life. 



The scope of European cultural co-operation 

A policy of European cultural co-operation is needed In response 
to the following fundamental requirements: 

an exchange of experience between European countries with their 
various national cultural policies; 

— the creation of common forms, structures and strategies to achieve 
a cultural policy on the national and European level favouring 
cultural relations between countries; 

— the creation of a European cultural community, of a "European 
cultural democracy", founded on a more exteiislve participation 
by the public and the various social strata. 

In other words what is needed Is a European cultural strategy to 
reaffirm the deeply rooted cultural foundation common to alt European 
countries; to study infrastructures for channelling national and 
community cultural messages accord ng to a common European 
perspective; to respect and enhance th^ Jii;racterlstics and differences 
which make the European cultural lands . ape so rich and so varied; to 
encourage culture and art to become a driving force in European 
social and economic policy as a whole. 

Past experience 

In the space of almost thirty years, the action of the Councrof 
Europe has led to remarkable results with regard to cultural democracy 
and the affirmation of eoucational and cultural programmes to achieve 
it. 

One need only recall some of th« more char.::cteristic initiatives: 

— the experiments and programmes in the field of permanent 
oducaiion, with all their impfications; 

— European architectural heritage year, which d/ew attention to and 
enhanced a fundiimenta! aspect of European civilisation, namely 
thu idsntificpti&r recuperation and protection of a language of 
archilocture and town planning common to the whole of Europe, 
with Its inniimerable differences and characteristics; 

— the European exhibiticis, the next of which is to be held in Berlin. 

One could mention many more fruitful examples of European 
co-operation attributable to the action of the CCG, but it is also fair to 
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observe, for the sake of honest criticism, that some of the initiatives 
sponsored by the Council of Europe or by the CCC have not always 
led to the desired results. This is due to many reasons and these are 
being studied at the moment. To put it briefly, it has been mainly due 
to the dispersion of rr o .»-c.os, to an excess of projects, however 
Interesting and valid they c^vcy be: in some countries it has been due 
to a lack of effect on p'Ovj uii-.nnes and'on national administrative and 
cultural structures, to the weak impact on the Council of Europe on 
public opinion and on society and to inadequate information channels. 

One must have the courage to admit shortcomings, and I think the 
Minister for Ireland was right to draw attention to some of these. 

The main lines of European cultural strategy In the coming years 

A long-term and far-reaching action will need to be undertaken In 
the coming years. It will have to be carefully prepared, be as little 
bureaucratic as possible, though well-organised; it must be closely 
linked to public administrations and local authorities and must seek 
the support of public opinion in general, and of cultural, professional 
and trade unions organisations. There must be an effort to see that 
national programmes of cultural promotion, dissemination, and 
participation should have a common spirit in spite of their differences. 

A larger share of the Council of Europe and the CCC's budget 
should therefore be devoted to out-of-school education and cultural 
advancement, which are the twin pillars of the whole system of cultural 
co-operation. 

The foundation and main aim of this action must today more than 
ever be the re-affirmatlon and the promotion of the principles of 
freedom and democracy. 

Here are some of the objectives which could be achieved in the 
long term by means of an overall strategy of cultural co-operation: 

- a bold and broad advance of permanent education and out-of- 
school education; 

~ new forms of education, which are now being tried out in many 
places, must be more clearly defined v/ith the paiticlpatlon of 
young people and adults, or workmen and farm workers. 

These new forms of out-of-school education require new edu- 
cational instruments or the adaptation of existing ones such as 
museums, which should increasingly become centres of training for 
the visual arts, and for the history of past and present forms; or 
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libraries, which are centres of cultural advancement systems of public 
reading complete with all the new media; 

— towns, whether large or small, with their architecture and their 
town planning, should be considered as one of the main elements 
for the promotion of culture, artistic sensibility and democracy. As 
such, they must be preserved and their oldest parts must be 
improved. Their modern expansion should be carefully controlled 
and plan:ied with the help of all the citizens, who must be cailed 
upon to take part increasingly in the planning and management of 
their towns. At the same time both old and moderns quarters must 
be equipped with an effective network of cultural amenities; 

— the countryside has always been a cradle of European culture; 
still .oday it represents a rich reserve of neglected or secondary 
cultures, of a rural culture which is fast tending to disappear. The 
countryside must be protected against excessive industrial growth; 
protected areas, large or small nature parts must be instituted; 
agricultural production and genuine manual trades — which are 
closely linked — must be encouraged; 

— museums must not be mere scientific institutions, but must become 
real educational Instruments, Instruments which can contribute to 
the visual arts, to forms in general, to forms of Industrial life 
(design), of urban life ("aesthetic" urbanism, "aesthetic" dimen- 
sion of the town), of the country as a whole; 

-- libary system^ must be set up to act as centres for the promotion 
of culture; 

— the theatre and other spectacles should serve not only to preserve 
the traditional repertory, but to encourage spontaneous and 
non-professional activities; 

— cinema and television, beside their cultural role, are powerful 
instruments of information and means of education, as was so 
well pointed out by the Finnish Minister. Care must be taken, 
however, to see that they are not conditioned by the culture 
Industry and In particular by censorship; 

— music Is an excellent educational instrument in all its forms: 
listening and participation; 

— handicrafts: (do-it-yourself work), participation in works of plastic ♦ 
art, and in the improvement and maintenance of the immediate 
environment and of the countryside are to be encouraged. 

These Items will give some Indication of a few of the objectives 
which can be achieved by joint long-term European culturail action. 
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The policy of cultural co-operation will only really be achieved, 
will only nave a truly European character and be favourably received 
by our people, and will only contribute to the construction of Europe 
to the extent that it succeeds in emerging from vagueness, good 
intentions, and the bureaucratic morass, from the dispersion of too 
many projects. II requires a common body to supervise its adoption; 
swift and continuous action, not hamstringed by bureaucratic pro-* 
cedures; adequate funds; a suitable Impact on national administrations; 
the ability and the will to inform and influence public opinion. The time 
is approaching when the European parliament wiii be directly elected: 
when that time comes, there should already be in existence a 
European cultural community to serve as a basis and a stimulus for 
the political community. 

But the opportunity we are given here to reflect about future 
cultural co-operation between the signatories of the European Cultural 
Convention should enable' us here and now to initiate a more concrete 
process. 

Much criticism can be directed, and quite rightly, at European 
cultural policy. It is particularly necessary to continue our self-criticism. 

As far as we are concerned, we have no miracle remedies to put 
forward. In our opinion, it is essentially a question of improving the 
existing instrument of European cultural co-operation. In this respect 
it is worth remembering the importance of the task pursued by the 
Council for Cultural Co-operation, the CCC, for the last few sessions, 
namely to rationalise, plan and seriously asses its action and the 
results achieved. The first conclusions of this effort have now appeared 
in the form of the chapters on "Education and Culture" of the 
Medium-Term Plan of the Council of Europe, which our Conference 
must — within its terms of reference, that is, as regards the chapter on 
"Culture" — recognise as valid, and whose importance it must stress 
as a basis for future action \n the field of European cultural co-operation 
in the framework of the European Cultural Convention. 

There are other results in preparation, which were discussed at 
the last session of the CCC. It is ther-^fore essential that our Conference 
should give all necessary support to the great plan for renewsil which 
the only organisation existing under the European Cultural Convention, 
the CCC, is putting Into effect. Our governments have several means 
of supporting this task, moral and political means but also material 
means. 

There Is no doubt that a renewed, restructured and stronger CCC. 
equipped with a rigorous and rigorously assessed programme could 
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become, providing there Is the political will, the spearhead of our 
multilateral European cultural action. 

One of the results or our Conference - and not the least - could 
therefore be to select ways and means of ensuring at all levels a more 
effective commitment of our Ministers of Culture in support of the 
renovation and reinforcement of the CCC. 

If the cultural co-operation of our 22 countries should become 
more effective thanks to our joint effort in the 'ramework of the 
European Cultural Convention which is an open and dynamic instru- 
ment, It is not hard to predict — and this is the wish we would like to 
express — that this could lead to future pos'^Jbilities of great interest 
not on!y on the widest European level but abo^e all in the perspective 
of the cultural role of Europe in relation to and in interaction with all 
the cultures of the other regions of the world. 
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Address by Mr H. F. Van Aal, 
Minister for French Culture, Beigium 



Looking at the period 1960-1976, one can speak of the joint 
creation of a doctrine which stans from a policy for leisure ac'uvitles, 
develops the principles of permanent education, considers that there 
can be no permanent education without cultural devolopment, no 
cultural development without socio-cultural animation, asserts that 
permanent education and cultural development are two aspects of one 
and the same process and finally - and this is the crux of the matter 
— declares that any cultural poMcy must be based on participation and 
hence on cultural democracy. 

This common European philosophy, these ideas more or less 
theoretically accepted in all our countries, have often entered into and 
Influenced national decisions by adjusting to specific situations, 
avBiilable structures and credits. In this spirit, several countries have 
changed their legislation. That we are now meeting in Oslo and that 
the Swedish Minister is dea.iiig with the theme of the cultural 
challenge, is because these two countries are resolutely committed to 
an overall review of their legislation in the cultural field. 

We feel that this first meeting of Ministers of Culture cannot close 
without re-defining the principii-s which, in the course- of the next few 
years, must guide those responsible for our European cultural 
co-operation within the system of the Council of Europe. 

1. The basis of this co-operation is the Cultural Convention. This 
Convention has been open and receptive and must remain so. 

2. The Convention must continue to be implemented by a single 
steering body to ensure the coherence and complementarity of school 
and out-of-school policies, perrnanent education, culture, sport and 
research in all these field.*^. 

3. This steering, body is autonomous in the drafting, planning and 
implementation of programmes; ail states signatory to the Convention 
participate on a fully equal basis. 



4. The Cultural Fund provides flexibility of financing and a channel 
for voluntary contributions. 

5. Cultural co-operation goes U^r beyond the work of preparing 
theoretical resolutions and reco- '!.;.:ndations and evolves its own 
theory for the Initiation of e;.-. a'ltions, some experimental, others 
permanent — witness this cc-n'r^ lu-.e- 

^. The participation of t^ c- iiontary Assembly as a member of 
the CCC in its own right ir permanently guaranteed. 

So much for basic principles. 

We should not, however, try to hide the shortcomings of our 
cultural co-operation; I believe these arise mainly from the fact that 
thic co-operation has taken the form almost exclusively of discussions 
among experts, of technical or technocratic comparisons, and has 
lacked a joint approach of a more political kind to guide its choice of 
priorities. It is paradoxical that this entire development should have 
taken place over so long a period without the ministers responsible 
ever being personally involved. 

The legal framework of European co-operation within the Council 
of Europe system gives too little place to the national ministers 
concerned and leaves cultural 'co-operation to be carried out through 
traditional diplomatic channels. I would personally not hesitate to 
assert that the evolution of European thinking and of structures for 
building a united Europe in the course of the last 25 years implies the 
direct responsibility of specialised ministers for Cuhural co-operation 
.on a European level. International co-operation is a normal feature of 
our political responsibility; it must be conducted in close consultation 
between ministers in charge of cultural affairs; it must precede 
confirmations arising from international instruments negotiated on a 
diplomatic level in accordance with agreed practice. There can be no 
progressive cultural co-operation without going beyond the formulation 
of resolutions and recommendations prior to common experimentation 
and concrete exchanges. 

Several years ago the Ministers of Education established the 
practice of the "ad hoc conference" designed to lay down the main 
guidelines for the CCC's work in education. After Oslo, we shall have 
an equivalent instrument in the cultural field. The choices made at this 
conference will leave their impression on the activity of the coming 
months. 

It is now a matter of strengthening the links between the 
Conference of Ministers of Education, the Conference of Ministers of 
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Culture and the CCC, which is to become the common permanent 
executive body. 

We know that th3 present machinery for co-operation in the 
Council of Europe system does not provide for this organic link with 
the CCC. These conferences have so far been only "ad hoc" meetings. 
The specialised ministers, through coherent attitudes on domestic 
policy and their links with the foreign ministers, must see to it that the 
de facto political authority of these conferences should anert itself in 
order to give the Cultural Convention and the Council for Cvjitural 
Co-operation, which is responsible for programming their full oper- 
ational and also fundamentally political status. 

In conclusion, I have no hesitation in putting forward here the idea 
that the CCC should meet once a year at ministerial level: the experts 
would thus have the benefit of precise political guidance and the work 
of the- CCC would accordingly have a regular impact on national 
policies. 
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Address by Mr Robert Krieps, 
Minister of Cultural Affairs, Luxembourg 

Mr Chairman, Gentlemen 

I should like to say a few words as representative of the country 
at present presiding over the Council of Ministers of the European 
Communities. As you know, the Commission has launched some 
Initiatives and Is preparing to take practical steps to encourage the 
free movement ot goods and services in the cultural field. The aim of 
the Commission Is not ambitious; it Is not to devise a common cultural 
policy for the "Nine" but Initially to eliminate obstacles and later to 
create conditions favourable to free movement. It Is of course obvious 
that the notion of free movement is linked to that of dissemination, and 
hence to Increasing demand or in any event the free development ot 
demand. This action by the Community/however modest, may therefore 
be seen as a form of genuine co-operation. 

A number of you were present at the Obernai Conference as 
Ministers of Education and will remember the reproach made to the 
"Nine" and to the Commission for encroaching In some way on the 
prerogatives of the Council of Europe and in particular of the Council 
for Cultural Co-operation. 

I feel I can and should lay such fears to rest, since they ars not 
justified. If only because there Is still so much to do In Europe that the 
multiplicity of points of contact Is unlikely to constitute a matter of 
concern, even at the cost of some temporary and accidental 
overlapping. Furthermore, I sincerely believe It would be dangeious If 
economic and social affairs caused such a division In the Europe of 
the "Nine" that It would be hard to bridge In the cultural field or In 
other fields such as the political. It would be equally dangerous and 
absurd In my view to think that the "Nine" which belong to the 
European Communities take less Interest than other countries In the 
cultural activities of the Council of Europe; the same criticism could 
apply just as well to the Scandinavian countries, which although bound 
by the Nordic Cultural Agreement are no less Interested on that 
account In the work of the Council for Cultural Co-operation. I would 
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even go so far as to say that, quite on the contrary, there is a tendency 
for Interest and action to be Increased by commitment on different 
levels and In different spheres. I think that, as far as the ''Nine" are 
concerned, we shall soon see that the fact of entering an operational 
phase - the guidelines of which were recently drawn up by the 
Commission and approved by the European Parliament - will 
undoubtedly give new vigour to community action in this sector These 
practical measures will be a concrete application in the dally life of 
community citizens of the principles for the establishment of which 
we owe so much to the Council of Europe. 

I feel I can also give an assurance that there will be no separatism, 
either open or concealed, on the part of the "Nine" In relation to the 
"Twenty-two". 

This is why I would like to add my support to the proposals which 
have just been made, and which are now, as It were, springing up on 
all sides, regarding cultural co-operation, and particularly the excellent 
Idea put forward by Mr Van Aal for a meeting at the level of CCC 
ministers, which could facilitate this regular meeting w.iliout any need 
to alter the legal and diplomatic instruments of our co-operation. I also 
think that, as has been pointed out by Mr Michel 3uy in connection In 
particular with Items 3, 4 and b of these proposals, individual measures 
will be more worthwhile and will help to stress the practical aspect of 
our action. 

In any case. I feel personally that European cultural policy Is too 
Important a matter to be left to professional diplomats, who pre 
pursuing several objectives at once and sometimes sacrifice culture 
for political motives, or politics for social motives and vice-versa, the 
adjectives being Interchangeable In this respect. So I feel we must 
make It our concern, if only In a spirit of clear-sighted self-interest, 
because In our respective countries, as Mr Michel Guy has just pointed 
out, we have to cope with Increasingly close scrutiny In financial 
quarters, and as our resources are rapidly shrinking we shall In this 
respect be facing the same problem In all our countries. I therefore 
believe that this self-interest, which could lead us to Intensify our 
co-operation, will help us In our respective countries to overcome our 
problems, whilst providing us with measures and Instrirnents which 
are no longer alibis but real political justifications with which to 
confront our domestic opponents. I therefore feel that at present, 
quite apart from what I have just said about the CommunUy, the 
proposals made by previous orators certainly deserve to be followed 
up. particularly within the framework of the Committee which Is dealing 
with this matter, But I would straightaway like to subscribe to the 
principles and inspiring Ideas which have just been put forward. 
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Address by Mr R. Gr^goire, 
Observer oTthe Commission of thie 
European Communities 



I shall be content for a moment to follow in the path opened by 
Minister Krieps. I would like to bring out what is perhaps not clearly 
enough 3hown in the report of the European Communities, that the 
actions to which the Commission has given priority and whose general 
guidelines were approved on 8 March of this year by all countries and 
all parties represented In the European Parliament, do not constitute a 
form of duplication. 

They do not duplicate the work of UNESCO. 

Nor do they duplicate the work done in individual countries. As 
regards Ihe Community, we never mention cultural policy or cultural 
affairs. 

Finally they do not duplicate the work of the Council of Europe. 

The studies we initiate (and which are only part of our activities, 
^ i.e. the preparatory part) are simply factual situation studies, that Is, 
photographs which are as accurate a replica as possible of unsatis- 
factory situations v/hich we believe we can change. These studies are 
therefore in line with the thoughts expressed by Minister Michel Guy as 
regards social security, taxation, copyright royalties, the protection of 
property in artistic professions, manual trades etc. On the other hand, 
the Council of Europe has the great merit of undertaking what I might 
call fundamental research. 

We accept the various concepts which have been elaborated by 
the Council of Europe in Its work, e.g. cultural development, cultural 
democracy, socio-cultural leadership. Integrated conservation etc. 

We benefit from the achievements of the Council of Europe. We 
make these achievements our starting point. 

in Brussels we speak of community action In the cultural sector. 
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Even though for our part we have made no attempt to define 
culture, we have tried to define the cultural sector. According to our 
definition, the cultural sector comprises all the organisations and 
Individuals engaged in the production and distribution of cultural goods 
and services. 

But organisations and individuals, production and distribution and 
goods and services go together with economic and social problems. 

The Commission wants the Community to try to find solutions to 
some of the economic problems and some of the social problems of 
the cultural sector and to find solutions to these problems by the 
means specifically provided by the Treaty by which it was instituted. 
These means are essentially legal and entail the enactment of certain 
community Instruments, through which pract:"^ai rv^asures are ' .tro- 
duced In all the member countries. If I may use i word which might 
appear a little out of place on such an occasion, I would say we only 
seek to provide better "logistic" for culture. In this way the Community 
will remain within its terms of reference, within the field of its own 
experience. We feel this should be a way of producing results. 

Outside the strict application of the Treaty, I could name a few 
projects. This I shall not do, so as not to take up too much of your 
time. In any event you would realise that firstly these projects are 
quite modest and secondly they entail no risk of duplication. 

What exactly does community action in the cultural sector consist 
of? It forms a whole, if not complete, at least broad and varied ~ and 
undoubtedly coherent. 

We hope this action will be a contribution as far as the Council of 
Europe Is concerned - in exchange for the latter's own contribution, 
which Is invaluable ~ a contribution from the Nine to the thirteen other 
member countries of the European Cultural Convention. 

We would like to see a pragmatic and operational approach to 
European cultural co-operation. We wish to co-operate whenever this 
is possible and useful. 

I would agree with the head of the Italian delegation: we shall 
co-operate taking care to avoid all bureaucratic perfectionism. Such 
perfectionism, indeed, only leads to paralysis. And there is so much to 
be donel By all countries, and all international organisations, which are 
not ends In themselves but there to serve the member countries and 
mankind. In the face of real needs and urgent requirements, to indulge 
In disputes on questions of jurisdiction would be a fatal error. 
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Address by Mr Necip Inceler, 
Director of External Relations, 
Ministry of Culture, Turkey 

We are deeply interested in what the Council for Cultural Co-* 
operation has done for cultural co-operation, within the framework of 
the European Cultural Convention. In its Medium-Term Plan, the CCC 
has determined for the last two years all cultural activities concerning 
the member countries in the cultural section of the said plan. 

At the present time we consider that the Cultural Fund assigned 
to the Council for Cultural Co-operation cannot be enough to finance 
the projects of this cultural plan. We believe that the success of the 
Medium-Term Plan depends on an increase in the Cultural Fund. 

We believe that co-operation amongst the members of the Council 
of Europe can be improved by recognising each other*s cultures. 
Accordingly, we appreciate the activities of European Architectural 
Heritage Year, although this was just one important aspect of culture. 
We hope that these mutual exhibitions will continue. Further cultural 
activity in other important branches of culture, permitting scope for 
particular considerations and necessities, will also be very interesting 
and beneficial 

We also think it advantageous to make known the cultural 
activities of the Council of Europe to the younger generation. Therefore 
we also support the idea of a project on "Children and Culture", 
proposed by the Danish Government. 

We encourage the Council of Europe to undertake intensive study 
and research into the cultural needs of the European people - 
especially on integration into their national culture — we also hope 
that it may be able to research possible methods with useful results. 
One of the major topics for governments is the situation of the 
"Creators of Culture" or "Men of Arts" - i.e. their problems and 
needs, and the resolution of these, throughout Europe. 
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We believe that European cultural co-operation may be effective 
if the Council of Cultural Co-operation adop^ a dynamic approach to 
its work. Here also, I would draw the attention of the Council to the 
fact that cultural development is related - to a large extent - to the 
economic development of a country. I think that, while recognising the 
priorities of the Council for Cultural Co-operation, it would be 
advantageous to bear in mind the whqle range of possibilities for 
development of the member countries; economic, technical, scientific, 
social and cultural. 

In conclusion, the Council for Cultural Co-operation, while 
continuing its task of exchanging ideas based on the results of 
research should, we consider, also be an organ offering concrete and 
practical assistance to the governments. This institution should 
introduce and diffuse its activities widely throughout the European 
countries. Although its activities are largely in the fields of education, 
culture and youth, mutual recognition of other cultures would be made 
•more effective by the publication, in the languages of the member 
countries, of works showing the cultural characteristics of each country. 
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Adress by Mr B. Zachrisson, 
Minister of Education and Cultural Affairs, 

Sweden 



Within some of the frameworks for intergovernmentai cultural 
co-operation, Ministers responsible for. Cultural Affairs are given the 
possibility to lay down the political priorities for co-operation in their 
fields. As for the co-operation within the Council of Europe, there are 
no such direct channels for h/Iinisters of Culture to influence the work 
programme. 

It seems to me a matter of course that h/Iinisters who are 
politically responsible at home should also exert decisive Influence on 
the choice of priorities on the international scene. 

How this should be achieved for the future could be a matter for 
the organisation in question to consider. It is evident, however, that 
this ad hoc conference should not remain an Isolated event. One of 
the most important aspects of these meetings of h/linisters, as I see it. 
is perhaps the possibility they offer to Ministers of direct and personal 
contacts outside the bureaucratic machinery. It is possible that more 
attention to this aspect should be paid if and when conferences of this 
kind are being organised in the future. 

Our international co-operation should be of a pragmatic nature, 
and should aim at offering member governments a wide range of 
solutions to the problems of improving national cultural conditions and 
educational systems. 

As a step in this process the member countries should be 
prepared to accept a clearing house for reforms and experiments 
going on in Europe. 

One concrete example of what i am aiming at is the excellent 
survey commissioned by the Council for Cultural Co-operation for this 
conference. "The Demystificdtion of Culture" written by Finn Jor. This 
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book is a valuable source of information and inspiration for all those 
' who are engaged in the work of socio-cultural development at various 
i levels. 

The point of departure of our cultural co-operation should be the 
broadened concept of culture, that is culture as both a means for 
individual self-fulfillment and a vehicle for the overriding political goals 
of democracy and equality. 

My government, for its part, cannot accept the narrow cultural 
concept, i.e. based on the fine arts for either our national cultural 
politics or our European co-operation in the cultural field. The aim of 
our co-operation must necessarily be to try and find solutions to the 
problem of how to meet the cultural needs of our people as a whole, 
according to the overriding principles for social development. 

One of the goals of cultural policy in my country is to promote an 
exchange of experience and ideas across geographic and linguistic 
borders. The vitality of national cultural life presupposes a receptivity 
to other cultures than our own. Also, the large number of immigrants 
in our country has made cultural contacts with other countries even 
more important. 

The large cultural institutions have long had an "established 
network for international contacts and exchanges. We think that it is 
important to broaden these international contacts so as to include 
both amateur activities and popular movements, and to extend our 
cultural contacts to other countries where previously contact has been 
less developed. 

Another question that I feel could be studied in our future 
co-operation is the co-oroination of cultural policy with other social 
policies, in order to arrive at a comprehensive view on man and his 
needs. As we have said earlier in this conference, culture cannot be 
isolated from other sectors of social responsibility. Ways of including 
culturally and socially disadvantaged groups in cultural activities could 
also be studied and discussed within the CCC, as well as measures to 
support and develop immigrant cultures as a valuable asset to national 
culture. 

Even though UNESCO obviously is the most appropriate forum 
for an all-European cultural co-operation, as well as for co-operation 
with developing countries, I believe that a great deal could be 
achieved by an exchange of views between the Cultural Convention 
countries on means and methods to be adopted at national level if we 
are to comply with the goals set forth in the Final Act of the Conference 
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on Security and Co-operation In Europe, and possibly also on means 
and methods to develop bilateral cultural exchange with developing 
countries. I am also conflnced that the circle of countries present here 
all have something to gain from opening the doors for cultural contact 
towards the east. 

The frequently expressed wish to Introduce a new International 
economic order Is a challenge to us to reappraise our present ways of 
life, and to broaden our cultural co-operation with developing countries. 

After all, the work performed within the different frameworks for 
International and intergovernmental co-operation should complement 
each other and contribute not primarily to a regionalisatlon but to a 
true Internationalisatlon based on solidarity and friendship between 
all peoples. 
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Address by f/j Kaievi Kivisto, 
Minister of Education with 
responsibility for Cultural Affairs, Finland 

On behalf of Finland I would like to emphasise that the European 
Cultural Convention provides the legal basis for European cultural 
co-operation. We consider this of primary Importance, The convention 
is and must be the real basis, and it gives the mandates Vor our 
co-operation where all the countries signatory to the convention 
co-operate on an equal footing; Since Finland ratified the convention 
and joined in the cultural and educational co-operation within the CCC 
In 1970, we have found this co-operation beneficial for us. The Cultural 
Fund and one single body for the application of the convention and the 
management of the Fund are, in our opinion, very vital elements. The 
Fund allows for flexibility In financing our cultural and educational 
co-operation. The convention presupposes an instrument for its 
application, and the existing body of the Council for Cultural 
Co-operatlon, in our opinion, meets the specific needs of states 
signatory to the convention. The autonomy of this single body, the 
CCC, is the precondition of our participation in this co-operation. 

As to priority areas in this co-operation we would like to stress 
once more the importance of co-operation in improving the migrant 
workers* cultural activities and their links with their national cultures; 
In improvement of children's culture and in the elimination of defects 
of mass culture. 
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Address by Mr C. Hummel, 
Chairman of the Council 
for Cultural/Co-operation 

i am extremely grateful for the opportunity given to the Chairman 
of the Council for Cultural Co-operation to say a few words. I shall be 
extremely brief, because fortunately much of what I would have liked 
to say in the name of the CCC, which has instructed me to play an 
active role here, has already been said by the Ministers, which is much 
more significant than if I had said it myself, as Chairman of the CCC. 

Many speakers have stressed the importance of the Cultural 
Convention. It is in fact the legal basis of our co operation here and 
has furthermore provided the framework for this Conference, since it 
is thanks to the existence of this Convention and thanks to the fact 
that it has been ratified by your governments that there are 22 Ministers 
around this table and not only 18, as is the case in the Council of 
Europe. The CCC is responsible for implementing this Convention, and 
is therefore perhaps the most important instrument at your disposal 
for implementing cultural policy in Europe. There are of course other 
instruments which are very important, such as UNESCO, which brought 
you together 4 years ago in Helsinki to discuss within the broad 
framework of the whole of Europe the same subjects which concern 
us here today. I do not know if I am going too far irr saying that the 
CCC, which is responsible for implementing the Cultural Convention, 
is one of the reasons why you are gathered here, that if this instrument 
did not exist, the conference might never have taken place. I also hope 
that it is true to say that its contribution in terms of matter for thought 
and discussion, prepared in the CCC, will have proved useful. The 
CCC, as an instrument of co-operation between the 22 is a place in 
which to exchange ideas and information; but it is more than that: it is 
also a laboratory of ideas, where new concepts for cultural action are 
worked out in common. The CCC regularly brings together your Senior 
Officials around the same table, thus creatinci important bonds of 
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co-operation and friandshlp. It has also created -a whole network on 
which a great part of our European co-operation is now based. The 
CCC not only brings together the Senior Officials: eanh year it brings 
Into contact hundreds of experts In education and culture, thus 
creating a vital network for European cultural co-operation. • 

The CCC has recently been criticised — today, even its specific 
character is tlireatened. It is threatened by proposals for replanning 
all the structures of the Council of Europe, without taking account of 
the specific character of the CCC. This consists first of all in the 
extremely close relationship between the educational work and the 
cultural work carried out in the CCC, and secondly in the presence 
within it of the Parliamentary Assembly — an extremely important 
presence, since it voices the opinions of not only government 
departments but also our countries and our peoples. Thus, it is an 
Important means for the dissemination of the ideas worked out within 
the CCC. And the complexity and fragility of any cultural programme 
or policy requires great care when interfering with Its foundations. 

The CCC has been criticised in a different way, inconsistently, 
and from ti.e outside. It has also been criticised from Inside. I am 
pleased to note that many of you have particularly emphasised the 
constructive activities of the CCC. But we are aware of Its shortcomings 
and have therefore started a process of reviewing our aclvitles. We 
have Initiated a systematic process of evaluating and planning working 
methods and structures, which should lead to a renewal of the CCC as 
an instrument of European cultural co-operation. I shall do a!l within 
my power to see that this action of renewa, leads to really positive 
results. 

But all we can undertake are technical projects - we improve 
planning, assessment, reflection, we can draw up better programmes. 
But this is not quite the heart of the matter. What we need, and what 
cu!tural co-operation needs to become really (effective, is your political 
will, since that is the only factor which can lead us further, which can 
take us beyond technical projects. To implement a common cultural 
policy In Europe, this political will must be clearly expressed, so that 
the CCC may fulfil your requirements and help to create a more united 
Europe. 

Expression of this political will is thus most important. You and 
your governments muse also provide the institution with the necessary 
means for in.piementing your political wi!l, and these means are of 
three kinds: firstly the intellectual contributi n which you are prepared 
to make by taking part yourselves perhaps in the CCCIs deliberations 
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or by sending your best and most authoritative officials. Secondly, if 
you wish to have a really t. ;)ctive Institution, you and your government 
must place at Us disposal sufficient staff both in number and In 
quality. And, finally, the CCC needs adequate material and financial 
resources, which it has not go at present. Therefore, the CCC needs 
you to deal with it yourself, to provide it with its basic guidelines. In 
this respect some very concrete proposals have been put forward and 
: will make no secret of the fact that they are entirely in line with my 
own views. I hope that these new, idees, these guidelines which you 
vyill give to the new CCC, will include a broader outlook on the future 
as well as a broader outlook on the world, since in the present world 
situation, as the Swedish f^inister has just mentioned, we need to 
increase exchanges between us Europeans and other parts of the 
world. 
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Address on Theme I by Lord Donaldson, 
Minister for the Arts, United Kingdom 



Our discussions have thrown a light on the nature of the challenge 
to our cultural policies. 

We have allowed ourselves to be almost over-run by social change: 
we have found it hard to communicate across the generations, whether 
with the young or with the old. We have been far less effective than 
we had hoped in removing the obstacles arising from differences in 
educational and social backgrounds. We have seen old traditions and 
beliefs disappear, to be replaced only too often by beliefs even more 
superficial than those In which we rejoiced. We have taught our 
children to think for themselves and they repay us by disagreeing with 
us and dismissing our conventions and our traditions, but this h 
compensated by the much more general cultural education which they 
now ^receive. We have, in diverse ways, neglected the cultural 
environment until its repair has become a major charge on our 
resources. 

Tho leisure that the new economic conditions have provided has 
been exposed to the pressures and enticements of the mass-media: 
public policies for culture have too often finished up second best. This 
Is often no befd thing: in the end everything put out for popular 
consumption has to stand the test of the consumer. The position Is not 
unhopeful: we are coming to see tho aesthetic limitations of a purely 
materialistic pursuit of wealth. The striking success of the Open 
University has demonstrated in the United Kingdom the large number 
of those who demand a second chance in education. The strenght of 
movements for improving or safeguarding the environment - Including 
the "cultural environment" in the conventionaS sense — offer much 
encouragement. yi. 

So we need not be pessimistic in considering the nature of the 
responses which should be made to the challenges I have enumerated. 
In the draft resolutions which are tabled the proposals are set out In 
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considerable detail. I wish simply to indicate the main lines which they 
talxO. 

First, our policies must be based on a renewed acceptance and 
endorsement of the worth of the individual, be he advantaged or 
disadvantaged, minority or majority, native or immigrant. What he may 
do may not have artistic value for otherr^. But its value for him in 
attaining self-expression and in integrating him into society may well 
be great. The policies must be comprehensive: they musit recognise 
both of the t&sks to which I earlier referred - the pieservation and 
presentation of our existing heritage and the involvement of the 
community. 1 am not so ill-advised as to bolieve that we can, or should 
involve everyone. The conscript !s a liability in cultural policy. But if we 
could even double the involvement we will have achieved much. These 
are alt tasks which should be integrated: they are not, as too often 
portrayed, in conflict. We must refurbish our techniques and our 
resources to achieve this. The resources need not be large. The simple 
policy of paying for the custodians of schools to keep the buildings 
open for community activities out of school hours has been shewn to 
pay very high cultural dividends. We must escape from prejudice in 
assessing new and popular art forms - but equally we must find out 
how to assess them and support them effectiveiy (but here 1 am 
trespassing, all too willingly, on other themes). We must increasingly 
come to terms with the mass-media on cultural issues, so as to benefit 
fully from their facilities without the harm that otherwise might follow. 
Above all, we must recognise that cultural policies are not inward- 
looking, concerning only established art-forms. They must permeate 
and enrich government policies at a whole. 

Acting as intermediary, l^have^pleasure in presenting the draft 
resolution^ emerging from our committee's discussion on Theme 1. i 
must not be thought necessarily to agree with all the resolution, but it 
is for the Confer 3nce to pronounce on them. 



1. Adopted as Resolution No. 1. 
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Address on Theme II by Mr Kalevi Kivisto, 
Minister of Education responsible for Cultural 
Affairs, Finland 

I would like to start by commenting a little on the problems of 
cultural policy In town and country communities. When the aims of 
cultural policy are to be set at the local level, we should* start from the 
overall cultural policy objectives deriving from sociai policy. Such aims 
will be valid both in towns and country communes, irrespective of their 
size, location and level of economic and structural development. 

In my opinion,* the fundamental objective of social policy is to 
ensure the mental and physical well-being, freedom, security and 
comfort of the members of society as well as their versatile develop- 
ment. In accordance with the principles of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. It is a socially focal objective that intellectual and 
material privileges are distributed in a more even and just manner, and 
that the members of society are offered increased opportunities to 
participate and exert influence democratically and that the pre- 
requisites of utilising these possibilties are improved. 

In my opinion, the general objective of cultural policy at the local 
leval is firstly to secure, increase and diversify cultural services by 
aiming at the education, economic and social equality of all Inhabitants 
of the municipality; secondly to create intellectual and material 
preconditions for the Individual's participation in creative activities; 
thirdly, to provide artists with the prerequisites of practising their 
profession and thus increase and improve the cultural supply; fourthly 
to develop and activate local cultural traditions as part of the entire 
field of national culture, and fifthly to make the results of inter- 
national cultural exchange available to the inhabitants at the local 
leveL 

/ 

These overall aims are essentially linked with the idea^f increasing 
the active participation of people living in the municipalities. When 
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outlining more advanced programme plans, we should thus tal<e into 
consideration the significance of these aims as a factor balancing the 
effect of commercial supranational mass culture which tends to mal<e 
people passive and alienate them both socially and intellectually. The 
goal is to acquire a positive attitude towards cultural activities and to 
satisfy the cultural needs created in this way. Municipalities must strive 
to implement a cultural policy sufficiently pluralistic as to provide their 
inhabitants with the conditions necessary for carrying out cultural 
activities, equitably based on different ideological views ol the world. 
In preparing special cultural policy programmes at the local level, 
consideration should be given not only to the factors mentioned above, 
but also to the size and location of the municipality, the social and 
linguistic structure of the population and the general level of develop^ 
ment in the municipality. 

Aims concerning the contents of cultural policy are derived from 
these overall cultural policy objectives which ar^. valid at the local 
level. These can generally be divided into three categories: 

1. Aims promoting social orientation 

Cultural policy should be a way of eliminating and alleviating the 
harmful effects of social inequalities. Special attention should be given 
to factors related to migratory movements in the country. Towns and 
urban districts with a heavy influx of migration usually receive people 
from areas with lower economic, social and educational circumstances. 
The newcomers are generally incapable of cultural activity in their new 
environment and therefore have great difficulties in adjusting them- 
selves to the new living and working surroundings. Local cultural 
policy planning and measures can contribute to the elimination of 
these defects. Even in big cities, internal migratory movements cause 
similar problems. The present systems of industrially managed area 
construction creates new housing areas in which cultural services 
badly lag behind or are even totally nonexistent Cultural policy should 
further aim at removing and diminishing social alienation and 
intellectual stagnation caused by the cultural poverty of the living and 
working environment, as well as by everyday economic and social 
worries. 

2. Alms increasing social participation 

By increasing the possibilities of cultural participation and by 
improving the material prerequisites of cultural work, we can activate 
people to participate in social matters in general. This implies, 
however that the inhabitants of the municipality have Increased 
opportunities to influence society's cultural policy, planning, initiatives, 
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decision-making and implementation. By increasing thie decentralisation 
of decision-mal<ing concerning cultural policy, and by emphasising \he 
position and significance of cultural activities of thie voluntary 
brgariisations/it is possible to improve people's active involvement and 
creative participation in the municipal administration of culture. 

3* Alms developing the Individual's personality 

Democratic cultural policy gives people prerequisites for under- 
standing the surrounding realities. In this way people may continue 
their development as intellectually active, and really democratically 
orientated citizens irrespective of their educational, economiv or social 
background. 

i would like to present the report of the committee for Theme li 
and the two draft resolutions concerning it. 

The first dr'aft resolution ^ Is fairiy general in nature. It covers, In 
my opinion, the maiorlty of problems relevant to cultural policy at local 
level. At the beginning of the resolution there are some general 
observations concerning the background of the subject. Personally, I 
would like to stress the importance of the paragraph which emphasises 
the great number of opportunities for effsctive and democratic cultural 
policy at local level. In towns and rural municipalities. In my opinion, 

. cultural policy and all measures taken in this field should be brought 
as close to the ordinary citizens as possible. Small towns and 

-municipalities should have the opportunity to decide on their own 
cultural activities as well. 1 think that this point has been clearly 
expressed in the draft resolution. The concrete recommendations In 
this resolution call for local authorities to be provided with the 
necessary Instruments, premises, manpower and so on, to act In 
accordance with this Important principle. 

I am delighted that the second draft resolution ^ deals with culture 
and the child. The significance of this question has also been widely 
accepted in the framework of international cultural co-pparation. As 
this question covers, and is relevant to all sectors of cultural policy, at 
governmental, regional and local level ieis well as in international 
cultural co-operation, I think it appropriate that it has been presented 
in a resolution of its own. By adopting this resolution we in this 
Conference can strongly and firmly emphasise the importance of the 
child as an element which must be given the highest priority in the 
forming and Implementation of cultural policy in our countries. 



1. Adopted as Resolution No. 2. 
1. Adopted as Resolution No. 3. 
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Address by Dr. K. Moersch on Theme III, 
MlRtster of State Federal Republic of Germany 

For those responsible for the planning and implementation of 
cultural policy, questions of support for, and encouragement of. 
artistic worl< have for a long time been the subject of discussions and 
deliberations. At the Intergovernmental Conference on Cultural Policies 
in Hurope, organised by UNESCO in 1972 in Helsinl<i, these questions 
also played a significant role. The foundation for all these activities 
and efforts is a stock of basic convictions which. I believe, are today 
common ground. 

I would summarise these as follows: 

1. Art and culture are neither a means of ostentation, nor are they 

dispensable luxuries. 

2. If the individual is to reach his full potential, he requires not only 
economic, social and legal security, but also the opportunity to 
participate fully in artistic and cultural life in all its forms, also In 
the sense of cultural education. Furthermore, conditions must be 
created which enable the individual to recognise and apply his 
creative talents. 

3. The artist and his worl< are, both in terms of the individual and of 
the future cultural development of society as a whole, of Immense 
significance. 

4. Due account should therefore be taken of the professional and 
social needs of the artist. 

Another point: in recognition of this basic philosophy, a number 
of very positive steps have been taken in recent years by the member 
states of the Council of Europe. Solutions, or at least approaches to a 
solution, have been found for a number of problems. Problems which 
have not yet been solved have at least been* defined in mpre precise 
terms. Our efforts until now have, however, also made It clear that, in 
view of the diversity and complexity of the problems facing us, we 
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have no reason for complacency about the results we have achieved 
so tar In the question of support for and encouragement of artistic 
work. 

It has also become apparent that the questions and problems 
associated with fostering artistic creations cannot Indeed be solved 
all at once, as it were, by a single stroke. I would emphasise therefore, 
that only a whole series of purposeful Individual steps, however small 
each single one may appear, will lead us In the end to our goal. 

This all serves to highlight the importance of the ihird theme on 
our agenda. The complexity of the problems concerning the status of 
the artist In society did not make our deliberations In the working 
group any easier. Nevertheless, the work of the working group has 
contributed a great deal to the further clarification of the problem. 

For example, some delegations felt that the question of the criteria 
for allocating public funds to artists was fundamental In the modern, 
achievement-oriented society. The crux of the issue was whether the 
criteria of quality and achievement were, as In other liberal professions, 
indispensable In the world of art. A number of delegations considered, 
without overlooking the problems Involved^ that they were Indeed 
Indispensable, and that this ultimately was in the interest of the artist 
as well. 

Other delegations pointed out that artists who experimented or 
worked in areas or with forms which had not yet received general 
recognition, should not be excluded from public assistance. One 
speaker pointed out that when public funds were provided for research, 
immediate results were not demanded, and the risk of failure accepted. 

The viev/ was also expressed that the most Important question 
was to use the specific talents of the artist to greater advantage, and 
In as many sectors of society as possible. The funds provided by 
society to promote and utilise artistic creativity should bo corre- 
spondingly Increased. 

The committee emphasised the valuable role played by Indepen- 
dent institutions, whose policies were shaped with the help of the 
artists themselves, In fostering artistic creation. 

I should like to outline the main elements of the draft resolutions^ 
on the course and direction of future work arising from discussions on 
Theme ill. 



1. Adopted as Resolution Nos. 4 and 5. 
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1. The alms of cultural policy should be as follows: 

— to make better use of the creative potential of the artist which 
hitherto has been utilised only In a relatively limited area; 

— to review and Improve the system of remuneration for artists; 

— as far as possible to bring social security (for old age and 
Illness) for the artist Into line with that of other occupational 
groups; 

— to devise fiscal measures which take account of the special^ 
situation of art and artists; 

— to extend and develop the system of grants and other forms of 
support for artists; 

— to recognise the advantagies of Independent organisations on 
which artists may be Invited to serve for a term; 

— to intensify the participation of artists also in the early stages 
of architectural and town planning and in shaping the 
environment; 

— to encourage artists to co-operate closely with non- 
professionals, for example, amateur musicians or artists; " 

— to encourage artists to involve themselves more closely in 
educational work. 

2. Emphasis is given to the importance of carrying out scientific 
surveys of the social and economic situation of the artist. 

3. It is recommended that note should be taken of Resolution 624, 
adopted in 1976 by the Parliamentary Assembly of the Council of 
Europe, on the democratic renewal of the performing arts. 

4. The draft resolutions finally address a recommendation to the 
Council of Europe to study the possibility of setting up a European 
system for the dissemination and exchange of cultural productions 
In the field of theatre, music and ballet, with a view to offering 

^mobile artistic productions from all over Europe to cities, 
communes and other interested bodies. 
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Address by Mr H. F. van Aal on Theme IV, 
Minister of Frencii Culture, Belgium 



As you are aware, the plenary session discussion on Theme IV 
took place only this morning and the Committee had work over the 
lunch hour. 

The Committee proposes three draft resolutions ^ They aim at an 
Intensification of cultural co-operation within the framework of the 
Convention, the Fund and a single autonomous body guaranteeing full 
participation by the Assembly. Furthermore, It Is necessary to stress 
the compatibility of the conclusions of he Committee with those of 
Resolution 1, which established the terms of reference for a soclo- 
cultural policy. 

I v/ould like very briefly to give you the main points of the three 
draft resolutions 6. 7 and 8. 

The 8th deals with migrant workers, who have made an Important 
contribution to the economic development of Europe. In view of this 
th^ Ministers are Invited to affirm their desire to see co-operation 
establlshed-between the countries concerned by means of bilateral 
and multilateral agreements In order to ensure the continuity of 
migrants' links with their own cultures, and the enrichment of tho 
national culture by contributions from the migrants* cultures. 

Draft Resolution No. 7 covers the dissemination of Information 
and recommends that the Council of Europe should devote more of 
Its resources to keeping member states Informed, in three ways; by 
collecting information from the national mInlstriGs concerned, by 
analysing new experiments, and by circuiating the information collected 
with the help of a network of qualified correspondents. 

Draft Resolution No. 6 is a little longer and notes first of all that 
cultural co-operation has at its disposal a legal basis In the Cultural 



1. Adopted as 6, 7 and a 
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Convention, a Cultural Fund fed from various sources and a single 
body for the application of the Convention and the management of the 
Fund, namely the Council for Cultural Co-operation. This single body 
enjoys full autonomy as regards planning, implementing and evaluating 
its programme. It covers the interdependent fields of culture and sport 
and guarantees participation by the Parliamentary Assembly of the 
Council of Europe In Its proceedings. The draft resolution goes on to 
say that the 'Ministers responsible for Cultural Affairs consider that- 
they ought to exert a direct influence on the definition of problem 
areas and the choice of the main lines of European cultural co- 
operation. Finally, this draft resolution advocates, among the working 
methods, one of which I have already mentioned, namely the pooling - 
I repeat pooling - of innovatory experiments and the carrying out of 
co-ordinatef' studies and experiments in all the states signatory to the 
Cultural Convention or of special projects involving only a group of 
states financing the project themselves. 
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CLOSING SPEECH 
by 

Mr K. Egeland, Minister of Church 
and Education, Norway 

Assessments of this Conference will, of course, vary according to 
personal expectations. For those who thought we should and would 
easily. set up a bunch of fixed rules for a single, correct cultural policy 
home and abroad — for these the Conference surely has been a 
disappointment. But I can hardly believe anybody in a responsible 
position came here with such an expectation. It is easy, and a common 
sport, to ridicule much or most of what goes on during conferences 
lil<e this one. It is particularly tempting to maintain that words flow in 
abundance whereas concrete facts are few. This is not totally wrong 
nor totally ill-willed. However, the point is this: How should and couid 
we deal with matters which allow themselves to be defined and sorted 
out only with difficulty? If culture was easily explained, if rules for it 
could be laid, down, there would hardly be any need for constantly 
wrestling with what it ;s, how it is implemented and how it can be 
improved. As culture is the very question of quality of life. It goes 
without saying that the word as well as the reality behind it is under 
constant scrutiny. Culture has its historic foundation and frameworl<, 
"Its' roots and its self-evident aspects and values, but It refuses easy 
explanations and it totally rejects a designation once and for all. 

This Conference, I find, will go down in histoi7 as one of 
consolidation — we have to a great extent passed from general 
phraseology to dealing with specific problems. Over the past decades 
the social function and the social context of culture has come into the 
foreground. There is nothing new in this, but it is there as a common 
challenge more now than ever before, perhaps. It is no small thing that 
all countries represented here have, I feel, declared their interest in 
widening the possibilities of benefitting from traditional culture — you 
could also call it 6lite culture. We probably all agree that traditionally 
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accepted values In arts, fiction and knowledge should be a right for as 
many people as possible to personally share In. 

Less unanimity exists, perhaps, as to the dimer Ions and content 
of the term and the concept of culture. Voices have been raised, 
stressing the importance of supporting amateur activity or animatiort 
or a richer and better social life as the cultural policy of our time. 
According to this view, the challenge is above all to Improve 
possibilities for men and women to live a full human life economically, 
socially and politically. In itself, that will also further a richer and fuller 
cultural life for society as a whole. Others have warned against the 
, devaluation of notions and words when and If, to put this very brutally, 
the word culture is applied to ail and anything. This point of view 
stresses the cultural heritage and the everlasting values in traditional 
culture. Particular mention should be made in an attempted summing 
up such as this, of the lively and committed discussions on the need 
to bear in mind the reality and the indispensibility of spiritual values. 
Some representatives have advocated a position accepting both the 
established and accepted cultural values and a widening of both the 
notion of culture and the obligation of cultural policy In a changing 
world - accepting both these without seeing any conflict here. 

The Conference has passed a series of recommendations and 
resolutions; they are self-expianatory, and at the same time, they 
speak of a situation which Is more or less universal. I refer now to the 
challenge to responsible political authorities to adopt cultural reforms 
as primary goals for official policy. That again means to invest more 
money in culture. We agree on this as a political issue of high priority. 
We are all aware that the creative arts are not only important, but 
indlspensible. Creative artists should therefore be given such en- 
couragement and support as is possible and feasible. 

The Conference, consisting overwhelmingly of men, which is not 
unusual in such conferences, should make serious efforts to see the 
situation of women as a cultural problem, and of women artists as a 
special problem. This is one of the questions .'aised but not, perhaps, 
adequately dealt with, for cultural development also alms at creating 
better conditions for women in general. 

A further problem calling for daring and adequate solutions is 
that of securing elementary .cultural rights and opportunities for 
minorities and other underprivileged groups. Children are mentioned 
as a special group who should have better access to tne cultural 
heritage. In addition, they have their own culture and we, the adults, 
should understand and accept the fact. 
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Overall, the Conference has been useful, particularly by stimulating 
an Interchange of opinions on the approach to very difficult and often 
diffuse problems. Practical studies of systems of cultural policies from 
country to country have been our sources. We have also seen and 
learnt, If we did not know It beforehand, that cultural policies and 
cultural politics are Indlssolubiy connected with tradition, heritage and 
socio-economic systems In each country. So there Is neither possibility 
nor reason to export or import systems or situations or to copy 
wholesale from any country. We must each find our own solution, but 
In so doing we shall bear In mind the opinions and examples seen 
here. External stimulus Is the very atmosphere In which cultural 
progress breathes and thrives. 

But life and blood come from within, and are woven intrinsically 
into the present historical situation of each country. Thus, the 
integration mentioned by many speakers may, in practical terms, mean 
Integration with certain neighbours in the spheres of responsibility and 
administration. 

I hope that the Conference will prove to have encouraged the 
political will for co-operation and consultation between the Ministers 
responsible for .cultural affairs. This political will should ensure 
stronger and more coherent co-operation in cultural affairs within 
Europe. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE 
CONFERENCE 
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keSOLUTtON No.1 

on "the challenge to cultural policy in our changing scr;iety". 

The European Ministers with responsibility for Cultural Affairs 
meeting at Oslo on 15, 16 and 17 June 1976. 

CONSIDERING that the challenge to cultural policy In our 
Changing society caHs for public action of various kinds in the cultural 
sphere, and that governmenls have come gradually over the past 
decade to realise the need for a carefully worked-out and coherent 
culturafpolicy as an essential part of polioy as a whole; 

BEARING IN MIND the rapid nature of the changes which our 
societies are undergoing, based on the effects, inter alia, of 
Industrialisation, urbanisation, generalised education, the mass media, 
etc.. and the resulting upheavals in family life, traditional values, 
religious beliefs, etc.; 

CONSIDERING that the growth produced by industrial civilisation 
has not had as a concomitant a qualitative improvement in society, and 
that there is a need for a renewed respect for individual liberty and 
human values; 

AWARE OF THE FACT THAT inequalities of an educational, 
economic, social and regional nature continue to exist with pernicious 
effects on cultural policy, so that some people are not able to make 
creative use of increasing economic welfare and leisure time and th«d 
benefit from the measures taken by public authorities In the past; 

CONSIDERING that many sections of society feel themselves 
excluded from taking an active role in the cultural life of the 
communities, and feel isolaV d and rejected; 

AWARE of the dangers which various commercial pressures can 
have for the intellectual development of Individuals and the growth of 
national cultures; 

CONSCIOUS that the mass media can lead to a growing uniformity 
of products and taste and to a passive attitude; 
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CONSCIOUS that the aesthetic environment is seriously affected 
by a number of economic factors, so that its neglect and decay is a 
pressing problem. 

ADOPT THE FOLLOWING PRINCIPLES FOR CULTURAL POLICY: 

I. Policy for society as a whole should have a cultural dimension 
stressing the development of human values, equality, democracy and 
the improvement of the human condition, in particular by guaranteeing 
freedom of expression and creating real possibilities for making use of 
this freedom. 

II. Cultural policy should be regarded as an indispensable part of 
governmental reS}>onslbllity and should be worked out in conjunction 
with policies for education, leisure and recreation and sport, the 
environment, social affairs, town planning, etc. 

ML Cultural policy can no longer limit itself exclusively to taking 
measures for the development, promotion and popularisation of the 
arts; an additional dimension is now needed which by recognising the 
plurality of our societies, reinforces respect for individual dignity, 
spiritual values and the rights of minority groups- and their cultural 
expressions. 

In such a cultural democracy, special efforts must be made on 
behalf of disadvantaged and hitherto underprivileged groups in society. 

IV. There should be an innovatory aspect .in cultural policy and 
encouragement for the development of a wide range of new socio- 
cultural activities so that all may take an active part in the cultural life 
of their community with a view, inter alia, to helping bridge differences 
between generations. 

V. It is necessary to promote the development of "outreaching" 
cultural activities, e.g. for people in sparsely populated or rural areas, 
at work-places, etc. and ensure the provision of adequate facilities for 
these activities, e.g. by encouraging the use of new distribution 
channels, promoting new techniques and in ensuring a wide range of 
local premises, both specially provided and through the use of 
libraries, schools, halls, etc. 

VI. Cultural policy has a most important educational element, and 
must encourage, in particular, new ways of allowing children to 
exercise their creative talents and thus to ensure a full development 
of their cultural potential, and a new aesthetic sensibility to the 
environment. 

VII. It is important to encourage a more critical understanding of the 
products o; the mass media, and to ensure that there, is a wide range 
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: of choice, with opportunities for access to communication in the 
various media. 

VliL Cultural policy also has a special responsibility to counteract the 
negative effects of commercialised production of mass culture, e.g. by 
offering alternatives based on quality, by ensuring a wide range of 
products and by using more fully the native resources of each cultural 
community. 



RESOLUTION No. 2 

on "cultural policy as an instrument for improving the quality of life in 
town and country communities" 

The European Ministers with responsibility for Cultural Affairs, 
meeting at Oslo, on 15, 16 and 17 June 1976, 

AWARE of the variety of local administration in the member states 
as well as ot the differing relationships between local, regional and 
central governments in the various countries; 

CONVINCED, however, of the real, practical opportunities which 
effective and democratic cultural policy at the local level, as part of 
general societal policy, offers for people in general to have free 
access to culture and to participate actively in it (cultural democracy); 

DESIROUS that local authorities should be provided with as wide 
powers as possible of initiation and execution so that they may pursue 
an active cultural policy in town and country communities; 

BEARING IN MIND the reports specially prepared' by the CCC for 
the Conference (The Demyslification of Culture: Animation and 
Creativity by Finn Jor, Cultural Policy in Towns by Stephen Mennel and 
Towards Cultural Democracy by J. A. Simpson), the results so far 
achieved in the CCC's projects on socio-cultural community develop- 
ment and the 14 towns, and the experiences and new ideas concerning 
the organisation of cultural activities at the local level presented in 
these studies; 

RECOMMEND to participating governments the following ways in 
which cultural policy may be used as an instrument for improving the 
quality of life in town as well as country communities; 

— encouraging local and regional authorities to assume an increasing 
responsibility for working out and i(nplementing a policy for culture, to 
build up the necessary administrative machinery and to devote the 
necessary financial resources for this; 
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— providing premises for cultural activities, Including the greater 
multipurpose use of existing buildings, and the opportunities provided 
by. integrated conservation, in accordance with the Amsterdam 
Declaration; 

— . ensuring the availability of sufficient and appropriately trained 
manpower for the promotion of amateur artistic activities and other 
cultural and socio-culturai work at the local level; 

— encouraging and helping the cultural activities of local voluntary 
organisations; 

— investigating the opportunities for using the mass media, such as 
regional and local radio and television networks, as a tool of cultural 
policy; 

EMPHASISE that cultural policy at the local level should particu- 
larly aim at: 

— allowing all sections of the population to &e involved in the 
processes of change which affect them by means of a coherent policy 
for socio-cultural community development; 

— giving attention to such forms of cultural activities as emerge 
from regional and local needs and traditions and which encourage the 
community identity; 

~ a variety of adequate measures intended to activate those groups 
who have difficulties in participating in cultural activities (for example, 
migrant workers, handicapped people, persons living in scarcely 
populated regions and shift workers); 

— supporting cultural activities among young people, increasing the 
supply of high quality culture for them and improving arts education; 

— adopting and encouraging innovatory and experimental techniques 
and forms of cultural activities; 

RECOMMEND, as regards some of the priority areas for future 
intergovernmental co-operation in this field, 

— further work on socio-cultural community development with a 
view to improving policies on the basis of an evaluation of preliminary 
efforts made by governments in this field; 

— further work on the study of cultural development policies at the 
local level, using where appropriate the successful model of the 
14 towns project: 

— the study of ways and means of establishing a system for the 
exchange, at a European level, of information on nocio-cultural 
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community development projects, and on Items of Interest to cultural 
policy makers at the local level; 

— study of ways and means of further developing systems enabling 
cultural workers and animateurs, and those who train them, to spend 
part of their training period abroad. 



RESOLUTION No. 3 

on "culture and the child" 

The Conference of 'European Ministers with responsibility for 
Cultural Affairs, meeting at Oslo on 15, 16 and 17 June 1976. 

BEARING IN MIND THEIR INTENTION 

— of widening access to culture and encouraging participation in 
cultural life by 9II people, 

— of paying increased attention to groups who have hitherto been 
neglected in this respect, 

— of taking measures to counteract the abuses of commercialism. 
RECOGNISING 

— that children form a distinct group and consequently have special 
cultural needs of their own. 

— that these cultural needs should be given the attention they 
warrant in national cultural policies, 

— that, apart from the responses which children themselves have 
always found, their cultural requirements have mainly been catered for 
by commercial cultural products, 

NOTING 

— that a cultural policy for children is not an issue which can be 
dealt with in isolation but that it must be integrated in cultural 
development policy as a whole, 

— that one of the overriding aims of this policy — to stimulate the 
development of every individual so that he may take a part In the life 
of the community — has a special significance in relation to the age of 
childhood, 

— that organisations for young people are useful when elaborating 
policies concerning children so that they the>mseives may participate 
in this process, 

and 
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— that many countries are on the verge of formulating policies 
concerning the cultural development of children, 

RECOMMEND that, within the framework of European cultural 
co-operation the member states should exchange experiences and 
Ideas, in particular with regard to: 

I. the creation both in educational and cultural institutions and 
elsewhere of conditions favourable to the development of 
children's creative abilities and of opportunities for self-expression; 

II. the encouragement of the creation of works of art which 
contribute to a more varied supply of cultural products and 
services for children in all artistic fields; 

III. ensuring a wide dissemination cf these products through provision 
of appropriate distribution channels and of suitable working 
conditions for artists, teachers and other people involved. 



RESOLUTION No. 4 

on "fostering artistic creation" 

The European Ministers with responsibility for Cultural Affairs, 
meeting at Oslo on 15, 16 and 17 June 1976, 

CONSIDERING that any cultural policy seeking to meet the 
challenge posed by a rapidly changing society must be linked to the 
development of creativity and the fostering of artistic creation, 

CONSIDERING, on the one hand, the importance of encouraging 
every citizen to express himself, to communicate and to be creative 
from an early age, 

CONSIDERING, on the other hand, the importance of enabling 
artists to contribute to this wider development and to make an impact 
on the environment, 

CONSIDERING the need to be sure of the quality of the art offered 
to the public, 

CONSIDERING the need to provide the best possible conditions 
lor the creation of works of art, 

BELIEVING that the artistic life ought iO be closely bound up with 
social life In other sectors, though with no loss of freedom or 
independence to the artist, 
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NOTING that the circumstances under which most artists worl< 
still prevent them from enjoying the same social and legal conditions, 
the same living conditions and standards of living as other workers. 

CONSIDERING, finally, that the improvement of this situation must 
be part of the policy of a cultural democracy which includes the 
protection of the freedom of expression, the encouragoment of 
innovation and the integration oi art in everyday life, 

the MINISTERS RESOLVE to encourage the following lines of 
action: 

I. better use by tho various sectors of society of the services and 
works v/hich artists can provide, without forgetting, however, the 
nature of their vocation. 

IL better and more diversified remuneration for these services and. 
works (e.g. remuneration for participation in social, educational 
and cultural activity in the broad sense, additional opportunities 
to secure commissions and employment) and recourse to 
contractual arrangements whenever the artist's work is at stake. 

III. bringing the welfare, unemployment and pension rights of 
professional artists as far as possible into line with those of other 
categories of workers, while paying due regard to the special 
conditions of creative work in the arts. 

iV. tax provisions allowing for the specific features of artistic 
production. 

V. implementing and extending schemes for grants and other kinds 
of support for artists, especially for those working in fields which 
preclude them from eaming sufficient immediate income. 

Vi. recognising the advantages of specialist agencies independent of 
governments whose members include artists and are appointed 
for limited periods. 

VII. associating artists with urban and architectural projects from their 
inception as wel! as with work to Improve the environment, and 
particularly the work environment, 

VIII. encouraging artists to work in collaboration with a variety of 
social groups, 

IX. devoting more time to artistic and aesthetic subjects in schools 
and training courses as well as in adult education and making the 
public more aware of the contribution that art in all its forms can 
make to the quality of life. 
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X. Improving the possibilities for artists' participation in all levels of 
teaching establishments and in all leisure activities, 

XI. taking measures to counteract the use of art for purposes of 
speculative dealing. 

AGREE further that it would be interesting to conduct scientific 
inquiries into the socio-economic conditions of the life of artists, 

TAKE NOTE of Resolution 624 (1976) of the Parliamentary 
Assembly on the democratic renewal of the performing arts according 
to the following general principles: 

a. the performing arts should be made more available, more 
accessible, and more relevant to the creative development of 
society; 

b. the people should be encouraged to play a more active role in 
this; 

c. means should be sought of developing the participation of 
performing artists in all questions relating to their professional 
occupation; 

d. the state should take both art and the people into account in its 
urgently needed support for the survival of freedom of cultural 
expression in Western Europe; 

e. the performing arts are particularly dependent for their continued 
existence on such state support, 

RECOMMEND that the Council of Europe continues its study of 
the subject of public aid to foster artistic creation and to carry out 
similar studies successively in regard to music, literature, cinema, 
photography, television and architecture. 



RESOLUTION No. 5 

on "artistic dissemination" 

The European Ministers responsible for Cultural Affairs, meeting 
at Oslo on 15, 16 and 17 June 1976, 

BELIEVING that the wealth of creative theatre, music, ballet and 
plastic and audio-visual art in the various countries of Europe ought, 
not to remain jealously guarded behind frontiers that do not exist in 
the world of culture but should, on the contrary, be available to all the 
towns in Europe which wish to enjoy Yr, 
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, RESOLVE to give consideration to an art dissemination scheme 
whose function would be to offer towns and institutions In the various 
countries a free choice of artistic performances or exhibitions from all 
over , Europe as could be transported at a reasonable cost; 

RECOMMEND that the Council of Europe investigate, in conjunction 
. with the French Government means of extending to the rest of Europe 
; the current experiment by the existing "Office de Diffusion Artistique", 
which has already begun to perform this function. 



fiESOLUTION No. 6 

on "European cultural co-operation" 

The European' Ministers with responsibility for Cultural Affairs, 
meeting at Oslo on 15. 16 and 17 June 1976, 

WHEREAS the problems of formulating and developing cultural 
policies and of managing cultural affairs are islmilar in most European 
countries and call for mutual consultation, co-operation and the 
exchange of information; 

RECOGNISING the variety of instruments of international cultural 
co-operation; 

WELCOMING the fact that a European body exists which meets 
the specific needs of the states signatory to the European Cultural 
Convention; 

The Ministers 

CONSIDER that they ought to exert a direct influence on the 
definition of problem areas and the choice of the main lines of cultural 
co-operation; 

RESOLVE to meet periodically within the framework of the 
European Cultural Convention, continuing the special relationship with 
the Council of Europe, in order to take such further steps to co-operate 
as may seem appropriate, to review the progress of work undertaken 
in pursuance of their earlier resolutions and to co-ordinate their own 
action with that of international organisations and ministenal con- 
ferences working in the same field; 

RESOL VE 3o ensure at national level the co-ordination necessary 
for European cultural co-operation; 

RECOMMEND that the CCC devote a greater part of its cultural 
programme to cultural co-operation, giving it its proper socio-cultural 
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dimension as defined In Resolution No. 1, perfecting methods of 
_co-ordinatlng cultural policy proper with policies in the other sectors 
- of social life, and ensuring that the results of the research and 

experiments carried out are made known to the member states 
. signatory to the convention emd among the people interested; 

ADVOCATE among the working methods which seem to them 
most profitable: 

- the carrying out of co-ordinated studies and experiments in all the 
states signatory to the Cultural Convention or of special projects 
involving only a group of states financing the project themselves; 

— the pooling of innovatory experiments; 

NOTE WITH SATISFACTION that European cultural co-operation 
has at its disposal: 

— a legal basis: the Cultural Convention, open to accession by 
countries not members of the Council of Europe; 

a Cultural Fund fed from various sources; 

- a single body for the application of the Convention and the 
management of cultural affairs: the CCC. which 

• exercises its autonomy in planning, implementing and evaluating 
its programme; 

• concerns itself with the interdependent fields of education, 
culture and sport; 

• guarantees full participation by the Parliamentary Assembly of 
the Council of Europe in its various bodies; 

AFFIRM, in conclusion, their determination to intensify their 
co-operation. 

RESOLUTION No. 7 

on the ''dissemination of information** 

The European Ministers with responsibility for Cultural Affairs, 
meeting at Oslo on 15, 16 and 17 June 1976. 

NOTHING WITH SATISFACTION the considerable achievements of 
the Council of Europe over the past ten years, particularly in regard to 
the architectural heritage, cultural "animation", the use of the mass 
media for cultural purposes and, more generally, the management of 
cultural affairs; 

REGRETTING that the information about this work which reaches 
cultural authorities at all levels is not commensurate with its 
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jmpbrtance, so that no profit is derived from management techniques, 
'. successful experiments or the results of much thinking in common, 
despite the many new ventures that have been embarked upon in 
Y^ribus countries; 

RECOMMEND that the Council of Europe devote more of its 
resources to keeping member states informed: 

— by collecting systematically from the national ministries concerned 
all the relevant information, and particularly statistics, concerning the 
management of cultural affairs and collating the documentation thus 
collected; 

- by analysing new experiments, especially in connection with new 
communication media, cultural action in schools and decentralised 
cultural "animation"; 

by circulating the Information collected immediately in the form of 
a set of brief periodical bulletins and other attractively presented 
literature, with the help of a network of qualified correspondents. 



RESOLUTION No. 8 

on "migrant workers" 

The European Ministers with responsibility for Cultural Affairs, 
meeting at Oslo on 15, 16 and 17 June 1976, 

RECOGNISING that in the course of the past 20 years migrant 
workers have made a large contribution to Europe's economic 
development and constitute new cultural communities inside Europe; 

POINTING OUT that everything possible must be done to create 
the conditions which will give everyone free access to culture; 

OBSERVING that with regard to the cultural life of migrant workers 
present conditions are far from meeting their needs; 

AFFIRM their desire to see co-operation established between the 
countries interested by means of bilateral arid multilateral agreements 
in order to ensure the continuity of migrants* links with their own 
cultures, the enrichment of the national culture by contributions from 
the migrants* cultures, and participation by migrants in the culture of 
their host countries; 

RECOMMEND that the connpetent Council of Europe bodies take 
up this question. 

(abstention: The Netherlands) 
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OF THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE 



AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co. 
Graben 31 
Vienna, 1 



DENMARK 

Ejnar Munksgaard 
Ndrregade 6 
Copenhagen 

FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
OF QEiRMANY 
Verlag Dr Hans Heger 
GoethestraBe 54, Postfach 821 
D-53 Bonn-Bad Godesberg 

GREECE 

LIbralrie Kauffmann 
28, rue Stadlou 
Athens 



ICEUND 

Snaebjorn Jonsson & Co. A.F. 
The English Bookshop 
Kafnarstroeti 9 
Reykjavik 

IREUND 

Stationery- Office 
Dublin 



ITALY 

LIbreria Commissionaria SansonI 
Via Lamarmora, 45 
Casella Post 552 
Florence 



NETHERUNDS 
N. V, Martinus Nijhoff 
Lange Voorhout, 9 
The Hague 



NEW ZEAUND 
Government Printing Office 
Mulgrave Street 
(Private Bag) 
Wellington 

SPAIN 

Libros S.A. Mundi-Prensa 
Caste! 16 37 
E-Madrid 1 

SWEDEN 

Aktiebolaget C. E. Fritze 
Kungl. Hovbokhandel 
Fredsgatan 2 
Stockholm 

SWIT2ERUND 

Buchhandl. Hans Raunhardt 
Kirchgasse 17 
8000 Zurich 1 

LIbralrie Payot 
6, rue Grenus 
1211 Geneva 11 

TURKEY 

LIbralrie Hachette 
469, Istiklal Caddesi 
Beyoglu 
Istanbul 

UNITED KINGDOM 

H. M. Stationery Office 

P. 0. Box 569, London S. E. 1 

UNITED STATES 
Manhattan Publishing Company 
225, Lafayette Street 
New York, 10012 — N. Y. 



STRASBOURG 

Librairie Berger-Levrault 
Place Broglie 
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